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wealth required  by  the  constitution  and  present  the  results  thereof  in 
such  manner  as  the  general  court  may  determine. 
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THIRD    ANNUAL    REPORT    ON   LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS,    1910. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Bureau  presents  in  this  Bulletin  its  Third  Annual  Keport  on 
Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts,  giving  the  results  of  its  returns 
for  1910  concerning  those  organizations  in  the  Commonwealth  which 
were  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  consideration,  together 
with  other  more  general  information  obtained  from  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  with  which  many  of  the  Massachusetts  organiza- 
tions are  affiliated.     Following  are  some  of  the  principal  facts .  shown : 


Total  number  of  trade  unions  (local  organizations),  . 
Aggregate  membership  reported,          .... 
Number  of  unions  making  returns  relative  to  benefits, 
Number  of  unions  reporting  benefits  paid  to  members, 
Number  of  unions  reporting  no  benefits  paid,     . 
Aggregate  amount  of  benefits  reported  paid  by  575  unions,1 
Number  of  unions  reporting  relative  to  the  existence  of  collective  agree- 
ments,       

Number  of  unions  reporting  written  agreements  with  employers  (50  per 
cent),       

Benefits  distributed  for  the  following  purposes : 2 

Sickness, $131,628 

Accident, 15,793 

Death  or  funeral, 142,356 

Out  of  work   (exclusive  of  strikes),  ....  41,815 

Strike, 108,409 

Other,                     .       ' 31,164 


1,250 

187,310 

1,185 

589 

596 

$471,165 

1,179 
590 


1  Fourteen  unions  paid  benefits  to  a  specified  number  of  members,   but  the   amounts   were  not 
stated.      See  footnote   1  on  page  22. 

2  See  table  with  footnotes  on  page  22;   also  text  on  pages  22   and  23  for  statement  of  benefits 
paid,  by  industries. 
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The  total  number  of  local  organizations  existing  in  Massachusetts  on 
December  31,  1910,  was  1,250,  as  compared  with  1,244  on  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  1909.  The  aggregate  membership  reported  by  the  1,250 
organizations  at  the  close  of  1910  was  187,310,  as  compared  with  a  mem- 
bership of  108,037  reported  by  1,185  of -the  1,244  organizations  in  exist- 
ence at  the  close  of  1909,  and  a  membership  of  101,887  reported  by  1,100 
of  the  1,243  organizations  in  existence  at  the  close  of  1908.  Of  the 
187,310  members  of  labor  organizations  in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of 
1910,  108,400,  or  89.9  per  cent,  were  males  and  18,910,  or  10.1  per  cent, 
were  females,  as  compared  with  93.3  per  cent  males  and  0.7  per  cent 
females  at  the  close  of  1909. 

In  obtaining  and  presenting  this  information  it  has  been  the  endeavor 
of  this  Bureau  to  supply,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  statistics  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  this  Commonwealth  which  otherwise  would  be 
lacking. 

The  need  of  comprehensive  statistics  l  covering  the  activities  of  labor 
organizations  has  justified  this  Bureau  in  its  continuance  of  the  work  of 
collecting  and  publishing  such  data,  first  undertaken  on  a  systematic  basis 
in  1908.  Prior  to  1902,  when  the  first  directory  of  labor  organizations 
in  Massachusetts  was  compiled,  no  endeavor  had  been  made  to  secure 
periodic  returns  directly  from  any  large  proportion  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth.  Beginning  with  the  year  1904,  however,  the 
Bureau  has  sent  its  inquiry  blanks  annually  to  every  labor  organization 
known  to  be  in  existence  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  until  1908  its  inquiries 
with  few  exceptions  were  merely  those  found  necessary  in  the  compilation 

1  Statistics  of  this  nature  in  the  United  States  as  in  other  countries,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  —  a  fact,  indeed,  well 
recognized  by  the  officials  of  labor  organizations  themselves.  (See  e.g.,  report  of  Samuel  Gompers 
to  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  St.  Louis,  1910, 
p.  50.)  In  fact,  for  some  countries,  such  statistics  are  utterly  lacking;  in  other  Countries  the 
only  authoritative  figures  are  those  furnished  voluntarily  by  the  unions  themselves,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Hungary,    Spain,   Norway,   Finland,    and   Bulgaria. 

On  the  other  hand  in  certain  countries  notably  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Netherlands,  arid  New  Zealand,  the  information  relative  to  labor  organizations  is  obtained 
by  the  government.  See  article  entitled  "  International  Trade  Union  Statistics  "  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  published  in  New  York  Labor  Bulletin  No.  45  for  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  pages  404—419.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  the  statutes  provide  for 
the  registration  of  trade  unions,  which  registration,  while  not  compulsory,  is  encouraged  by  the 
granting  of  protection  to  union  funds  and  of  certain  valued  privileges  in  return  for  which,  the 
registered  unions  are  required  to  file  annual  statements  showing  receipts  and  expenditures,  assets 
and  liabilties,  and  other  statistics  of  this  character.  Statistics  of  membership  do" .  not  appear  to 
be  required  by  the  letter  of  the  act,  but  they  are  usually  supplied  by  the  unions  on  request  of  the 
Labour  Department.  Furthermore  the  Labour  Department  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in   securing  statistics   from  the   unregistered  unions. 

In  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  lack  of  statutory  provisions  for  the  compilation  of  trade 
union  statistics  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  remains  for  the  several  States  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  information  relative  to  labor  organizations  within  their  respective  borders,  and  in 
several  States  more  or  less  comprehensive  statistics  of  this  character  are  obtained  annually,  while 
the  number  of  States  which  give  some  attention  to  this  matter  is  steadily  increasing.  In  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics are  presented  from  year  to  year  showing  the  membership  and  other  facts  with  reference 
to  this  Federation  which  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  trade  union  membership  in  the 
United   States  and  Canada. 
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of  the  annual  edition  of  the  directory.  The  results  of  the  canvass  under- 
taken in  1908,  and  covering  a  much  wider  range  of  inquiries,  were  on 
the  whole  so  satisfactory  that  a  similar  canvass  was  conducted  in  1909 
with  even  more  satisfactory  results.  With  certain  modifications  in  its 
inquiries,  to  which  attention  is  called  later  in  this  report,  the  Bureau 
continued  this  work  in  1910,  and  is  extremely  gratified  with  the  results. 
These  show  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  in  this 
Commonwealth  to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  in  its  endeavor  to  present 
complete  and  accurate  statistics  of  the  labor  movement  as  well  as  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  the  Bureau's  policy  of  regarding  all  statistics  of  indi- 
vidual organizations  as  absolutely  confidential.  This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  unionists  of  Massachusetts  is  well  demonstrated  in  the  data 
furnished  with  reference  to  the  very  confidential  matter  of  membership, 
and  we  take  what  seems  to  us  a  justifiable"  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
show  in  this,  our  third  report  on  this  subject,  the  aggregate  membership 
of  all  local  unions  in  existence  in  the  State  at  the  close  of  1910,  without 
an  exception. 

The  statistical  tables  dealing  with  details  are  given  on  pages  34  to  50. 
Specimens  of  the  forms  used  in  the  collection  of  these  statistics  may  be 
found  on  pages  51  to  56.  The  introductory  pages  of  the  report  are 
devoted  to : 

PAGES 

I.     Definitions  and  Explanation  of  Terms,. 5,  6 

II.     Scope  and  Method  of  Report,        .       .  • 7 

III.     Analysis, 8-33 

1.  International  Organizations, 8,  9 

2.  Delegate  Organizations, 9-11 

A.  Introductory, 9,  10 

B.  State  and  District  Organizations, 10,  11 

C.  Local  Delegate  Organizations, .  11 

3.  Local  Organizations, 11-33 

A.  Number  and  Membership, 11-18 

(a)  Introductory, 11,  12 

(b)  Number  and  Membership  of  Local  Labor  Organiza- 

tions, 1906-1910, 12,  13 

(c)  Number  and  Membership  of  Local  Unions  by  Lo- 

calities, 1909,  1910, 14,  15 

(d)  Number    and    Membership    of    Local    Unions    by 

Industries  and  Occupations,  1909,  1910,         .        .  15,  16 

(e)  Women  in  Labor  Organizations,  1909  and  1910,        .  16,  17 

(f)  Membership  of  the  Largest  Local  Unions,  1910,        .  18 

(g)  Membership  of  Identical  Unions,  1909  and  1910,      .  18 

B.  Benefits  paid  by  Trade  Unions  in  1910, 18-23 

(a)    Introductory,    .  18,  19 
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I. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  TEEMS. 


A  "  labor  organization  "  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  group  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed in  the  same  trade  or  several 
allied  trades  who  have  associated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  securing,  by 
united  action,  the  most  favorable  rates 
of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other 
working  conditions  obtainable.  There 
are  three  distinct  types  of  labor  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States, —  (a)  the 
local,  (b)  the  delegate,  and  (c)  the 
national  or  international. 

The  local  trade  union,  properly  so- 
called,  is  composed  of  wage-earners 
working  in  a  definite  locality  and  em- 
ployed in  the  same  trade  or  occupation. 
Its  affairs  are  authorized  by  direct  vote 
of  the  members  in  formal  meetings.  The 
term  "  local "  is  customarily  used  by 
organized  wage-earners  to  signify  "  local 
trade  union  "  or  "  local  union  "  and  for 
purposes  of  brevity  is  so  used  in  this 
report.  Some  locals  have  subordinate 
departments,  such  as  the  "  chapels " 
among  printers  or  the  "  shop  crews  "  in 
other  trades.  In  those  localities  where 
no  local  has  been  formed,  employees 
often  attach  themselves  to  the  nearest 
local  elsewhere,  although  they  may  not 
be  able  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 
In  some  localities  where  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  in  a  single 
craft  to  form  a  distinct  local  for  each 
craft,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  form  what  are 
known  as  "  federal  labor  unions,"  in 
which  are  associated  those  wage-earners 
whose  occupation  is  such  that  they  are 
not  eligible  to  join  any  of  the  existing 
locals  in  that  locality.  The  term  "  local  " 
as  used  in  this  report  includes  not  only 
organizations  whose  official  names  ac- 
tually include  the  word  "  union,"  but 
also  other  organized  bodies  of  wage- 
earners  who  prefer  to  be  known  as  "  as- 
sociations," "  assemblies,"  or  "  lodges." 


A  delegate  organization  consists  of  a 
body  of  representatives  from  a  group 
of  local  unions.  The  function  of  such 
bodies  is  to  make  possible  concerted  ac- 
tion by  the  local  unions  in  particular 
trades  or  localities  through  these  repre- 
sentatives, known  as  "  delegates,"  who 
have  been  elected  by  the  several  locals 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters 
of  common  interest.  This  type  of  or- 
ganization includes  those  purely  repre- 
sentative bodies  which  are  variously 
known  as  State  federations,  district  coun- 
cils, central  labor  unions,  and  joint  ex- 
ecutive boards.  In  addition  to  the  State 
federations  and  district  organizations, 
there  are  local  delegate  organizations  in 
nearly  every  city  and  in  several  large 
towns  in  the  State.  In  the  New  England 
States  we  also  find  several  delegate 
organizations  which  are  made  up  of 
delegates  from  the  locals  in  all  of  the 
States  east  of  New  York. 

A  national  or  international  organiza- 
tion represents  a  group  of  affiliated  local 
unions  covering  a  larger  territory  than 
a  single  State,  but  ordinarily  having 
jurisdiction  over  but  one  trade  or  several 
closely  associated  trades.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  national  and  interna- 
tional organizations  is  that  the  latter 
may  have  affiliated  locals  in  more  than 
one  country.  In  this  report  the  word 
"  international  "  is  used  to  designate  both 
national  and  international  organizations, 
a  use  of  the  term  which  general  usage 
amply  justifies.  An  international  union 
may  have  affiliated  locals  in  each  of  those 
States  or  districts  where  there  are  wage- 
earners  employed  in  the  trade  over  which 
that  international  has  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus  some  of  the  stronger  inter- 
nationals have  affiliated  locals  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  some  have 
affiliated  unions  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Likewise,  two  British  organizations  have 
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affiliated  "  Societies  "  in  this  country,  as, 
for  example,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and 
Machinists.  The  word  "  National,"  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  official  title  of  some 
organizations,  is  sometimes  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  the  organization  so  desig- 
nated may  have  a  very  limited  number 
of  affiliated  locals  and  these  may  be 
concentrated  in  a  few  localities  only. 
The  name  may  thus  be  merely  prophetic 
of  what  the  organization  hopes  to  be- 
come, or,  as  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
organizations,  the  trade  over  which  the 
organization  has  jurisdiction  may  be 
confined  to  a  limited  section  of  the 
country,  thereby  precluding  the  union's 
further  growth  territorially. 

A  large  majority  of  the  internationals 
in  the  United  States  have  become  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  principle  of  federation  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  local  unions  with 
their  respective  internationals.  Notable 
among  the  internationals  which  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  several  large  railway  or- 
ganizations which,  while  without  formal 
federation  among  themselves,  are  never- 
theless closely  associated  through  sym- 
pathy and  identity  of  interests.  Two 
other  organizations  commonly  classed  as 
federations  —  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 


the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  — 
differ  fundamentally  from  the  American 
Federation    of   Labor   in    that    they   are 
composed  not  of  affiliated  internationals 
each  reserving  to  itself  a  large  measure 
of    trade    autonomy    but    are    composed 
rather  of  affiliated  local  bodies  organized 
on    an    industrial    basis    and    having    a 
membership    consisting   of   wage-earners 
in  various  more  or  less  unrelated  trades. 
As  variations  of  this  type  of  organi- 
zation may  be  mentioned  other  organiza- 
tions which   are,   in   principle,    alliances 
of    national    unions    having   jurisdiction 
over  related  trades.     The  triple  alliance 
of      the      International      Typographical 
Union,  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'  Union,  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders 
may  be  cited  as  illustrative  of  this  form 
of  association  along  trade  lines,  while  the 
four   departments   within   the    American 
Federation     of     Labor     (the     Building 
Trades    Department,    the    Metal    Trades 
Department,     the     Railroad    Employees 
Department,  and  the  Union  Label  Trades 
Department)    have  been   organized   dur- 
ing  recent   years   in   recognition   of  the 
demand  for  some  form  of  organization 
which  shall  more  closely  identify  trade 
interests   and   which   shall,   at   the   same 
time,  preserve  the  unity  of  all  interests' 
represented   by    the   trade   union   move- 
ment at  large. 
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II. 

SCOPE   AKD   METHOD   OF   REPORT. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the 
Bureau  has' communicated  either  by  mail 
or  through  its  special  agents  with  every 
organization  known  to  be  in  existence 
in  the  Commonwealth  on  December  31, 
1910.  The  greater  portion  of  the  facts 
which  are  presented  herein  were  ob- 
tained in  answer  to  inquiries  contained 
in  schedules  *  sent  out  shortly  following 
the  close  of  the  year.  So  far  as  possible 
the  returns  were  furnished  as  of  the 
date,  December  31,  1910.  In  some  in- 
stances, owing  to  the  failure  or  inability 
of  certain  organizations  to  state  their 
membership  as  of  that  date,  we  have  used 
the  corresponding  figure  obtained  at  the 
end  of  the  next  earlier  quarter  of  the 
year  as  returned  on  the  Bureau's  quar- 
terly schedule  on  "  Employment  and 
Membership." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the 
inquiries  on  the  schedules  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  a  number  of  the  organizations 
addressed,  and  because  of  the  reluctance 
of  some  organizations  to  supply  infor- 
mation of  a  confidential  character,  the 
returns  with  respect  to  such  inquiries 
are  not  claimed  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
data  showing  the  number  and  member- 
ship of  organizations  in  existence  on 
December  31,  1910,  as  classified  by  lo- 
calities and  by  industries  and  occupa- 
tions, may,  however,  be  taken  as 
authoritative   and   complete;    as   already 


stated  we  are  able  to  present  for  the 
first  time  the  aggregate  membership  of 
all  the  local  organizations,  without  an 
exception,  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
close  of  1910.  We  are  also  able  to  re- 
port more  complete  returns  for  1910 
than  for  either  of  the  prior  years  in 
answer  to  other  inquiries  which  appeared 
on  the  schedules  for  each  of  the  three 
years. 

As  in  1909,  the  Bureau  has  endeavored 
to  procure  information  relative  to  the 
payments  actually  made  to  union  mem- 
bers in  the  form  of  benefits  (sick,  acci- 
dent, death  or  funeral,  out-of-work, 
strike,  and  other  benefits)  and  whether 
paid  from  the  local  or  international 
treasury.  While  the  returns  in  answer 
to  these  inquiries  may  not  be  considered 
fully  exhaustive,  failing  to  represent  as 
they  do  65  local  organizations,  or  5.2  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  local  or- 
ganizations in  the  Commonwealth,  the 
data  secured  are,  nevertheless,  sugges- 
tive of  the  importance  of  the  benefit 
features  of  trade  unions  in  Massachu- 
setts. Additional  value  is  attached  to 
the  information  received  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  enabled  to  show  in 
conjunction  therewith  the  corresponding 
membership  of  the  organizations  whose 
members  have  received  the  several 
amounts  of  benefits  reported. 


For  specimens  of  these  forms  see  post,  pages  55  and  56. 
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III. 

ANALYSIS. 

1.    INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Information  relative  to  the  labor  move- 
ment in  this  Commonwealth  would  be 
incomplete  were  no  consideration  given 
to  the  international  organizations  with 
which  the  local  unions,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  affiliated.  In  an  endeavor  to 
obtain  such  information  the  Bureau  has 
communicated  with  each  of  the  111  in- 
ternational labor  unions  which  had  char- 
tered locals  in  Massachusetts  in  1910, 
and  has  received  returns  from  all  except 
nine  of  the  organizations  addressed. 
These  returns  were  received  for  the 
most  part  in  July,  1910,  but  a  few  re- 
ports were  received  later  in  the  year. 
Among  other  facts,  each  international 
was  requested  to  state  the  total  number 
of  its  chartered  locals,  the  number  of 
such  locals  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
aggregate  membership  of.  its  locals  in 
Massachusetts.1  In  those  instances  where 
the  returns  from  the  international  were 
incomplete  the  information  lacking  was 
obtained,  where  possible,  from  other 
sources  such  as  the  official  journal  or 
convention  report  of  the  international  or 
directly  from  the  locals  in  Massachusetts. 

A  tabulation  of  the  data 2  obtained 
shows  that  the  aggregate  number  of  local 
organizations  in  Massachusetts  affiliated 
with  these  111  international  organiza- 
tions and  including  37  s  locals  directly 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 


of  Labor  was  1,273,4  having  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  172,711.  This  ag- 
gregate, which  does  not  include  returns 
for  a  very  few  independent  locals,  i.e., 
locals  unaffiliated  with  any  international 
organization,  may,  with  this  qualification 
borne  in  mind,  be  compared  with  the 
aggregate  membership  (187,310)  of  the 
1,250  locals  in  Massachusetts  which  di- 
rectly reported  their  membership  to  this 
Bureau.  It  thus  appears  that  the  in- 
ternationals have,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  underestimated  the  membership  of 
their  affiliated  locals  in  Massachusetts. 
As  the  payments  by  the  local  unions  to 
their  respective  internationals  are  based 
on  the  membership  of  the  locals,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
locals  in  making  returns  to  their  inter- 
nationals have  submitted  minimum  state- 
ments rather  than  to  infer  that  the 
locals  have  overstated  their  member- 
ship in  their  reports  made  directly  to 
this  Bureau. 

The  total  number  of  local  labor  or- 
ganizations in  Massachusetts  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(either  directly  or  through  the  86  affili- 
ated internationals  which  had  one  or 
more  chartered  locals  in  this  State)  was 
1,037,  or  81.5  per  cent  of  all  locals  in 
the  State,  as  determined  by  returns  from 
all  internationals.     The  total  number  of 


1  No  effort  was  made  by  this  Bureau  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  membership  of  all  unions 
affiliated  with  each  international  as  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  compiling  information  of  this  character.  See  -article  on  "  In- 
ternational Trade  Union  Statistics  "  in  New  York  Labor  Bulletin  No.  45,  September,  1910,  pages 
404  to  419. 

2  For  information  in  detail  see  Table  I  on  pages  34  and  35,  post. 

3  The  locals  affiliated  indirectly  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  its  affiliated 
internationals  are  enumerated  under  the  individual  internationals  only,  otherwise  such  locals  would 
be  included  twice  in  the  aggregate. 

4  This  number,  which  does  not  include  18  independent  locals,  is  rather  larger  than  the  actual 
number  (1,250)  of  local  unions  found  by  this  Bureau  to  be  in  existence  at  the  end  of  December, 
1910  (see  pages  11  to  16  and  Table  IV  on  page  37).  This  Bureau  communicated  with  each  of 
the  locals  enumerated  by  the  internationals  either  by  mail  or  by  special  agent,  and  it  was  learned 
in  some  instances  that  unions  which  were  reported  by  the  international  as  in  existence  in  June, 
1910,  had  disbanded,  some  of  them  since  the  report  from  the  international  was  received  and  others 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  report. 
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organized  workmen  in  Massachusetts 
directly  or  indirectly  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  was  129,982,  or  75.3  per  cent 
of  all  organized  workmen  in  the  State 
as  determined  by  returns  from  all  inter- 
nationals. 

According  to  a  statement  published 
under  date  of  March  1,  1910,1  the  total 
number  of  national  and  international 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  119,  rep- 
resenting approximately  27,000  local 
unions.  The  aggregate  membership  of 
the  Federation  paid  and  reported  upon 
for  the  month  of  September,  1910,2  was 
1,644,444.  A  comparison  of  these  data 
with  the  corresponding  data  for  Massa- 
chusetts above  cited  indicates  that  there 
were  33  internationals  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  which  had 
no  affiliated  locals  in  Massachusetts  and 
that  Massachusetts  furnished  nearly  four 
per  cent  of  the  locals  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  ap- 
proximately eight  per  cent  of  its  aggre- 
gate membership. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  num- 
ber of  unions  as  classed  under  each  oc- 
cupation elsewhere  in  this  report 
represents  invariably  the  number  of 
locals  in  Massachusetts  affiliated  with 
any  international  having  jurisdiction 
over  that  occupation,  for  in  some  cases 
one  or  more  of  these  internationals  con- 
flict in  their  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
occupation  or  group  of  occupations, 
while  in  other  cases  several  closely  re- 


lated   occupations    may    be    under    the 
jurisdiction  of  a  single  international. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  716 
locals  affiliated  with  19  internationals 
having  20  or  more  locals  in  the  State 
was  108,355,  or  62.7  per  cent  of  the  ag- 
gregate membership  of  the  1,273  locals 
in  Massachusetts  reported.  The  relative 
strength  of  these  internationals  within 
Massachusetts  is  not  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  their  rank  either  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  or  membership  of  affili- 
ated locals  in  the  State.  The  strength  of 
any  labor  organization  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  employees  eligible  to  join  that  or- 
ganization who  have  actually  become 
members  in  good  standing.8  In  order  to 
determine  such  proportions  it  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  as  a  basis  of  com- 
putation the  actual  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  occupation  actually 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  respective 
organization.  A  set  of  data  of  this 
character  having  any  reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy  or  completeness  has  not  yet 
become  available.  The  information  rel- 
ative to  occupations  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  Census  of  1910 
promises  to  afford  information  which, 
when  tabulated  according  to  the  revised 
classification  of  occupations  adopted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  we  trust  will 
make  possible  the  preparation  of  state- 
ments showing  with  some  measure  of 
accuracy  the  actual  strength  of  certain 
of  the  more  important  international 
labor  organizations. 


2.     DELEGATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 
A.    Introductory. 


While  affiliated  with  their  respective 
international  organizations,  nearly  all  of 
the  local  organizations  in  Massachusetts 
are  at  the  same  time  affiliated  with  what 
this    Bureau    has    found    convenient    to 


designate  as  "  delegate  organizations,"  4 
which  have  no  direct  membership  but 
consist  merely  of  "  delegates  "  or  "  rep- 
resentatives "  from  groups  of  local 
unions.      These    organizations    have    for 


1  See  note  on  the  first  page  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  List  of  Organizations  Affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,"   issued  by  the  Federation  on  March   1,    1910. 

3  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  page  85. 

8  The  form  of  organization,  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  officers  and  members,  and  many 
other  factors  which  cannot  be  measured  by  statistical  methods,  enter  into  the  making  of  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  a  labor  organization. 

*  See  definition  on  page  5,  ante.  i  309  1 
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convenience  been  grouped  under  two 
classes,  (a)  State  and  District  Organiza- 
tions and  (b)  Local  Delegate  Organiza- 
tions.    In  the  following:  table  is  shown 


the  number  of  delegate  organizations  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  each  of  the 
five  years,  1906-1910: 


Years. 


Number  of 

State  and 

District 

Organizations 


Number  of 

Local 

Delegate 

Organizations 


Total  Number 

of  Delegate 

Organizations 


1905, 
1907, 
1908, 
1909, 
1910, 


117 
129 
142 
152 


The  total  number  of  delegate  organiza- 
tions at  the  close  of  1910  was  152  as 
compared  with  142  in  1909,  129  in  1908, 
and  117  in  1907.  This  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  representative 
bodies  is  in  line  with  the  development  of 
modern  industrial  life  which,  owing  to 
ever  increasing  interdependence  of  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  makes 
necessary  larger  and  more  intimate  re- 
lationship between  the  many  factors 
involved  in  that  development.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  mere  craft  form  of  or- 
ganization consequently  becomes  less 
effective  particularly  where  it  is  confined 
to  a  limited  locality.  Recognizing  this 
fact  the  leaders  in  the  labor  movement 
are  concentrating  their  efforts  more 
largely  on  the  establishment  of  organ- 
izations of  a  representative  character, 
which  organizations  shall  not  only  have 
jurisdiction  over  a  larger  area  but  at  the 
same  time  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
wider  range  of  occupations.  This  or- 
ganizing of  representative  bodies,  as 
distinct  from  the  organizing  of  new  local 


unions,  appears  to  be  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  the  labor  movement  of  the 
present  period. 

The  function  of  each  of  these  delegate 
organizations  is  to  render  possible  con- 
certed action  by  a  number  of  individual 
unions  within  the  area  over  which  it  may 
exercise  jurisdiction.  The  influence  of 
each  is  determined  largely  by  the  num- 
ber, membership,  and  degree  of  organi- 
zation of  the  local  unions  represented  by 
it.  The  membership  of  a  delegate  or- 
ganization is  of  itself  a  purely  arbitrary 
one,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
delegates  which  represent  each  union 
associated  in  its  organization.  A  state- 
ment showing,  the  number  of  delegates 
in  these  organizations  Avould,  therefore, 
be  of  but  little  significance,  nor  would  it 
be  proper  to  add  the  number  of  such 
delegates  to  the  membership  of  the  local 
unions,  inasmuch  as  such  delegates  are 
already  enumerated  within  the  member- 
ship of  the  local  unions  which  they  rep- 
resent. 


B.     State  and  District  Organizations. 


The  total  number  of  organizations  in- 
cluded in  this  group2  at  the  close  of  1910 
was  56  as  compared  with  a  total  of  54 
at  the  close  of  1909.  The  56  organiza- 
tions existing  at  the  close  of  1910  in- 
cluded eight  State  Branches,  comprising 


locals  affiliated  with  various  Interna- 
tionals; nine  New  England  District 
Councils  having  affiliated  locals  in 
Massachusetts;  10  System  Divisions  of 
Railway  Employees;  and  29  District 
Councils  (including  carpenters,  9;  paint- 


1  An  exhaustive  list  of   State   and  District  Organizations   in   1906   is   not   available.   - 

2  For  a  comparative  statement  for  the  years  1908J   1909,   and  1910,   see  Table  II  on  page  36. 
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ers,  4;  machinists,  3;  and  others,  13). 
The  number  under  each  class  in  1910 
varied  but  little  from  that  in  1909,  the 
most  notable  variations  being-  a  net  in- 
crease of  four  district  councils  and  a 
net  decrease  of  two  State  Branches. 

The  organizations  of  this  character 
which  represented  over  25  affiliated  local 
unions  in  Massachusetts  were :  The  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Branch  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  in  September, 


1910,  represented  221  local  unions  and 
33  central  labor  unions;  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Conference  of  Bricklayers 
and  Masons  with  49  locals;  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  with 
96  locals;  the  Massachusetts  State 
Branch  of  Journeymen  Barbers  with  32 
locals;  and  the  New  England  Conference 
Board  of  International  Molders  Unions 
with  27  locals  in  this  State  alone. 


C.     Local  Delegate  Organizations. 


Within  this  group  there  were  96  or- 
ganizations at  the  close  of  1910  as 
compared  with  88  at  the  close  of  1909. 
Among  the  96  organizations  existing  at 
the  close  of  1910 1  there  were  35  central 
labor  unions,  13  building  trades  councils 
and  sections,  11  carpenters'  district 
councils,  six  joint  shoe  councils,  five 
allied  printing  trades  councils,  four 
metal  trades  councils  and  sections,  three 
textile  councils,  and  19  other  local  dele- 
gate organizations.  Of  these  96  organ- 
izations 23  were  in  Boston ;  six  each  in 
Brockton  and  Lynn;  five  each  in  Spring- 
field and  Worcester;  four  each  in  Fall 
River  and  Lowell;  three  each  in  Haver- 
hill, Holyoke,  Lawrence,  New  Bedford, 
and  Quincy;  two  each  in  North  Adams, 
Pittsfield,  and  Salem;  and  one  each  in 
22  other  cities  and  towns.  The  organ- 
izations of  this  character  were  confined 
to  37  localities,  of  which  25  were  cities 
and  12  were  towns.     Of  the  22  localities 


which  had  only  one  organization  of  this 
character,  20  had  only  a  central  labor 
union  and  two  had  only  a  building  trades 
council.  Of  the  33  cities  in  the  State, 
eight  had  no  local  delegate  organization 
of  any  kind,2  namely,  Beverly,  Everett, 
Medford,  Melrose,  Newburyport,  New- 
ton, Somerville,  and  Woburn. 

Illustrative  of  this  group  of  organiza- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  Boston  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  having  over  150 
affiliated  locals  on  June  30,  1910.  Other 
organizations  of  this  character  having 
each  19  or  more  affiliated  locals  (not 
arranged  in  order  of  number  of  affiliated 
unions)  were  the  Carpenters  District 
Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  the  Joint 
Council  of  Teamsters  of  Boston,  and 
the  Central  Labor  Unions  in  Brockton, 
Fall  River,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
North  Adams,  Quincy,  Springfield,  and 
Worcester. 


3.     LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A.     Number  and  Membership. 


(a)  Introductory. 
Data  showing  the  number  and  member- 
ship of  labor  organizations  are  of  special 
significance  because  they  afford  the  best 
available  statistical  measurement  of  the 
strength  and,  where  available  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  growth  of  the  labor 
movement.     For  Massachusetts   a  state- 


ment is  available  showing  by  localities 
the  number  of  unions  in  existence  as 
far  back  as  1904,  the  information  for  the 
years  1904  to  1907  being  based  on  the 
Directories  of  Labor  Organizations  pub- 
lished in  those  years.  In  1908  an  effort 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  membership 
of  the  local  organizations  in   the   Com- 


1  For  a  statement  in  detail  for   1910,   see  Table  III  on  page  36. 

2  While   these   cities   had   no   local   delegate   organizations,    at   least    one   of   the   local    unions    in 
each  of  these  cities  was   affiliated  with  local  delegate  organizations   in   neighboring   cities. 
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monwealth  and  reports  were  received 
from  all  except  83  of  1,243  organizations 
existing  at  the  close  of  that  year.  In 
1909  only  59  organizations  out  of  1,244 
failed  to  report,  and  for  the  present 
year  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  state- 
ment of  membership  from  which  not  a 
single  local  organization  is  omitted. 

In  this  report  tables  are  presented 
showing  the  number  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of 
each  of  the  five  years  1906  to  1910, 
also  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
number  and  membership  of  locals  in 
the  leading  cities  and  towns  at  the  close 
of  1908  and  1909.  For  the  years  1909 
and  1910,  the  Bureau  also  presents  a 
comparative  statement  showing  the  num- 


ber and  membership  of  local  unions 
classified  by  industries  and  occupations, 
together  with  tables  showing  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  these  organizations 
classified  by  localities  and  by  industries 
and  occupations. 


(b)     Number  and  Membership  of  Local 
Labor  Organizations,  1906-1910. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the 
total  number  of  local  unions1  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  December  31  of  each  of  the 
five  years,  1906  to  1910,  together  with 
additional  returns  for  the  years  1908, 
1909,  and  1910,  showing  the  number  of 
unions  reporting  their  membership  and 
the  aggregate  membership  reported. 


Number  of  Local  Unions  at  the  Close  of  Each  Year  Specified. 


Years. 

Number  of 
Local  Unions 

Number  of 
Local  Unions 

Reporting 
Membership 

Total  Mem- 
bership of 

Local  Unions 
Reporting 

Membership 

1906,        

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910,        

1,266 
1,296 
3  1,213 
1,244 
1,250 

1,160 
1,185 
1,250 

2  _ 

2  _ 

161,887 

168,037 

187,310 

The  membership  of  the  1,250  local 
unions  ha  the  Commonwealth  at  the  close 
of  1910  was  187,310  as  compared  with 
the  membership  of  168,037  in  1,1S5  of 
the  1,244  local  unions  which  reported  at 
the  close  of  1909  and  a  membership  of 
161,887  in  1,160  of  the  1,243  unions 
which  reported  in  1908.  On  the  basis  of 
the  above  data  the  average  membership 
of  the  organizations  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available  was  149.8  in  1910  as 
compared  with  141.8  in  1909  and  139.6 
in   1908. 


From  these  averages  it  would  appear' 
that  while  there  has  been  no  decided  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  unions  from 
one  year  to  another,  there  has  been  a 
very  appreciable  increase  in  the  average 
membership.  In  a  number  of  instances 
two  or  more  local  unions  in  the  same, 
locality  have  amalgamated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  stronger  organization. 
In  consequence  of  such  merging  of  local 
unions  the  number  of  existing  unions  is 
reduced  to  that  extent;  the  aggregate 
membership,    however,   is   unaffected   by 


1  For  a  detailed  classification  of  .local  unions  by  leading  cities  and  towns  in  1909  and  1910 
see  Table  IV  on  page   37,   post. 

2  No  effort  was  made  by  this  Bureau  to  obtain  statistics  of  membership  prior  to   1908. 

3  In  the  report  for  1908  the  number  of  local  unions  for  that  year  was  given  as  1,256.  This 
total  included  13  unions  which  are  not  included  in  the  totals  for.  1909  and  1910  because  they 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  labor  organizations,-  but  rather  educational  and  beneficial  organizations. 
The  totals  for  1908,  have,  accordingly,  been  corrected  as  above  in  order  that  the  1908,  1909,  and 
1910  totals  may  be  strictly  comparable. 
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the  operation  except  in  so  far  as  the 
transfer  of  membership  from  one  or- 
ganization to  another  may  result  in  a 
small  loss  through  unwillingness  to  join 
the  consolidated  organization  manifested 
by  a  small  proportion  of  the  membership 
of  the  union  which  has  lost  its  identity. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  uniform  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  local  unions  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years;  the  largest  num- 
ber reported  was  1,296  in  1907  and  the 
smallest  number  was  1,243  in  1908.  The 
period  embracing  the  year  1906  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  1907  was  one  of 
unusual  prosperity  during  which  there 
was  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
local  unions,  but  during  the  period  of 
industrial  depression  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  1907  and  not  fully  ended 
at  the  close  of  1908  a  large  number  of 
unions  either  disbanded  or  amalgamated 
with    other    local    organizations    in    the 


same  locality.  In  1909  the  number  of 
new  unions  organized  just  about  balanced 
the  number  of  unions  which  went  out 
of  existence,  the  total  number  in  exist- 
ence at  the  close  of  1909  being  1,244  as 
compared  with  1,24s1  at  the  close  of 
190S.  During  the  year  1910  the  number 
of  new  unions  organized  was  109  and 
the  number  of  unions  which  disbanded 
or  combined  with  some  existing  organiza- 
tion was  103,  making  a  net  increase  of 
six  in  the  number  of  unions  existing  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  local  unions  are  distributed  in  the 
more  densely  populated  centers  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  prepared,  show- 
ing for  each  of  the  five  years,  1906 
to  1910,  the  number  of  unions  and  per- 
centages of  the  total  number  in  the  State, 
in  Boston,  in  the  32  other  cities  in  the 
State,  and  in  all  towns,  with  totals  for 
the  State  as  a  whole. 


Numbe 

r  of  Local  Organizations  by  Localities. 

Locality  Groups. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

The  State. 

Cities  (S3), 

Boston,    ........ 

32  other  cities,          ...... 

1,266 

1,001 
266 
735 

265 

1,296 

1,013 
260 
752 
284 

1,243 

972 
241 
731 

m 

1,244 

973 
245 

728 
271 

1,250 

986 

262 
724 

264 

Percentage 

3. 

Cities  (33) 

Boston, 

32  other  cities,          ...... 

Towns,            ........ 

79.1 
21.0 
58.1 
20.9 

78.1 
20.1 
58.0 
21.9 

78.2 
19.4 
58.8 
21.8 

78.2 
19.7 
58.5 
21.8 

78.9 
21.0 
57.9 

21.1 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that 
the  distribution  of  unions  by  locality 
groups  remained  fairly  constant  during 
the  five-year  period  considered,  and  that 
in  each  year  about  one-fifth  of  the  local 
unions  were  located  in  Boston,  about 
three-fifths  in  the  32  other  cities,  and 
about  one-fifth  in  the  towns.  The  net 
gain  of  17  unions  in  Boston  during  the 
year  1909  more  than  off-set  the  net  loss 
of  11  unions  in  the   other  localities   of 


the  State.  At  the  close  of  1910  the  per- 
centage (21.1)  of  unions  in  towns  of  the 
total  number  in  the  State  was  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  percentages  for 
1907,  190S,  or  1909,  but  was  almost 
identical  with  the  percentage  (20.9)  for 
1906.  For  Boston  the  percentage  for 
1910  was  higher  than  for  1907,  1908, 
and  1909,  but  was  identical  with  the  per- 
centage for  1906. 


1  See  footnote  3  on  page   12. 
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(c)  Number  and  Membership  of  Local 
Unions  by  Localities?  1909,  1910. 

A  classification  of  local  organizations 
by  localities  is  an  essential  one  because 
the  unit  sphere  of  union  activity  is  the 
local  community  whether  that  be  a  city, 
a  town,  or  a  section  of  a  city  or  town. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  simple  task  to  clas- 
sify such  organizations  on  a  locality 
basis,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  in- 
stances a  so-called  local  organization 
may  have  jurisdiction  over  one  or  more 
adjoining  cities  or  towns  or,  in  the  case 
of  railroad  organizations,  over  even  an 
entire  railroad  system.  In  such  instances 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  an  organization 
covers  more  than  one  city  or  town  the 
Bureau  has  classified  such  organization 
under  that  city  or  town  in  which  it  main- 
tains its  headquarters,  on  the  supposi- 
tion, borne  out  by  information  secured, 
that  the  membership  of  such  organiza- 
tion is  largely  confined  to  the  locality 
in  which  its  headquarters  are  located. 
By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  total  membership  of  organiza- 
tions classified  under  Boston  is  probably 
in  excess  of  the  actual  number  of  or- 
ganized workingmen  whose  residence  is 
in  Boston  for  the  reason  that  for  con- 
venience certain  residents  of  neighboring 
localities  may  be  members  of  the  or- 
ganization having  its  headquarters  in 
Boston.  In  the  case  of  certain  so-called 
local  railroad  organizations  the  member- 
ship may  include  employees  from  even 
distant  points  on  the  particular  railroad 
system  represented;  nevertheless,  the 
point  of  departure  is  the  essential  con- 
sideration and  for  this  reason  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  the  actual 
residence  of  the  members  of  such  unions. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  data  showing 
the  number  of  unions  and  membership 
by  localities  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  data  as  presented  in  this  report 
refer  only  to  unions  having  their  head- 
quarters in  the  localities  specified  and  do 
not  presume  to  show  in  any  case  the  ac- 
tual number  of  residents  of  a  specified 


locality  who  are  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations. Accurate  showing  on  the 
latter  basis  would  obviously  be  impos- 
sible unless  secured  through  the  medium 
of  a  census,  and  thus  far  there  is  no 
record  of  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  hav- 
ing ever  been  included  in  a  census  sched- 
ule in   this  country. 

Boston  far  out-ranked  all  other  cities 
both  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
unions  and  their  aggregate  membership, 
having  262  unions  at  the  close  of  1910 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  67,044. 
The  city  having  the  next  largest  number 
of  unions  was  Springfield,  with  65,  fol- 
lowed by  Worcester  with  59;  Lynn,  57; 
Brockton,  50 ;  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  40 
each;  Fall  River,  37;  Holyoke,  35;  New 
Bedford,  33;  Salem,  30;  Haverhill,  29; 
Fitchburg  and  Quincy,  27  each;  and 
North  Adams  and  Taunton,  23  each.  In 
no  other  city  or  town  in  the  State  were 
there  more  than  20  unions. 

With  respect  to  membership  the  rank 
of  the  cities  having  a  membership  of 
over  2,000  was  as  follows :  Boston, 
67,044;  Brockton,  16,141;  Lynn,  11,341; 
Fall  River,  8,003;  New  Bedford,  7,S20; 
Springfield,  7,297;  Worcester,  7,043; 
Haverhill,  5,058 ;  Lawrence,  4,763 ;  Low- 
ell, 4,160;  Salem,  3,519;  Quincy,  3,103; 
and  Holyoke,  2,846. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  few  unions 
in  certain  cities  or  towns  to  report  their 
membership  either  in  1908  or  1909, 
exact  comparison  of  the  membership  by 
years  in  those  cities  and  towns  cannot 
be  made,  but  in  so  far  as  the  member-' 
ship  returns  are  comparable  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  a  gain  in  member- 
ship in  all  of  the  cities  in  which  there 
were  10  .or  more  unions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Haverhill,  Marlborough,  North 
Adams,  Pittsfield,  and  Waltham.  In 
Boston,  Brockton,  Lynn,  Quincy,  Salem, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester  the  availa- 
ble data  indicate  that  there  were  de- 
cided gains  in  membership  in  1910  as 
compared  with  1909. 

While  Boston  far  out-ranked  all  other 


1  For  information   in   detail  by  localities,   see  Table   IV   on  page   37. 
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cities  and  towns  both  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  unions  and  the  total  member- 
ship reported,  Brockton  ranked  first  in 
respect  to  the  average  membership  of 
unions  reporting,  the  average  for  this 
city  having  been  323.  Other  cities  and 
towns  in  which  the  average  membership 
was  over  150  were:  Rockland  (town), 
283;  Boston,  256;  New  Bedford,  237; 
Whitman  (town),  235;  Fall  River,  216; 
Lynn,  199;  Haverhill,  174;  and  Chelsea, 
157.  There  were  also  seven  towns,  hav- 
ing less  than  three  unions  each,  which 
had  an  average  membership  exceeding 
150.  Large  unions  of  boot  and  shoe 
workers  in  Brockton,  Rockland,  Whit- 
man, Haverhill,  Lynn,  and  Chelsea,  and 
large  textile  unions  in  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford  served  to  produce  a  high 
average  membership  for  these  respective 
cities  and  towns.  In  Boston  no  single 
occupation  was  responsible  for  the  rela- 
tively high  membership,  but  several 
large  unions,  such  as  the  unions  of  car- 
penters, painters,  teamsters,  and  cigar- 
makers,  combined  to  bring  up  the 
average;  furthermore,  there  were  very 
few  unions  in  Boston  with  a  compara- 
tively small  membership. 

At  the  close  of  1910  there  was  at  least 
one  local  union  in  each  of  the  33  cities 
of  the  State  and  in  94  of  the  321  towns, 
leaving  227  towns  not  so  represented. 
The  corresponding  statement  for  the 
close  of  1909  showed  that  there  was  one 
local  union  in  each  of  the  33  cities  of 
the  State  and  in  96  of  the  321  towns, 
leaving  225  towns  not  so  represented. 
At  the  close  of  1908  there  was  one  local 
in  each  of  the  33  cities  and  in  93  of  the 
321  towns,  leaving  228  towns  not  so 
represented. 

(d)     Number  and  Membership  of  Local 
Unions   by  Industries  and   Occupa- 
tions, 1909,  1910. 
Industries.  —  There     were     341     local 
!  unions    in    the    building    trades  .  at    the 
j.  close   of   1910,    129    unions   of   railroad 
employees,  107  of  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers,  and  93  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
The  number   of  unions,   however,   is   of 
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merely  secondary  importance  for  the 
reason  that  in  any  specific  group  of 
trades  the  actual  membership  of  the 
unions  may  be  small  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  unions  represented. 
For  this  reason  in  drawing  comparisons 
between  the  several  industries  the  com- 
parative statements  of  membership  should 
receive    special    consideration. 

The  total  membership  reported  at  the 
close  of  1910  by  the  1,250  unions  in  all 
industries  was  187,310.  The  leading  in- 
dustry in  point  of  membership  reported 
at  the  close  of  1910  (as  also  at  the  close 
of  190S  and  1909)  was  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  37,808,  reported  by  107  unions 
and  constituting  20.2  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  membership  reported  by  all 
the  unions  in  the  State  in  1910.  The 
building  trades  ranked  second  with  a 
total  membership  of  31,763  reported  by 
the  341  unions  in  that  industry.  Then 
followed  in  order  of  membership  re- 
ported: Railroads  (19,172),  cotton  goods 
(12,171),  iron  and  steel  industry  (9,531), 
teaming  (8,925),  theatres  and  music 
(6,184),  municipal  employees  (5,118), 
hotels  and  restaurants  (5,024),  and 
building  and  street  labor  (5,014),  each 
having  a  reported  membership  of  over 
5,000.  The  four  leading  industries, 
namely,  boots  and  shoes,  building  trades, 
railroads,  and  cotton  goods,  held  respec- 
tively first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
place  as  regards  membership  in  1910, 
as  also  in  1909  and  190S. 

Nearly  all  of  the  leading  industries 
showed  an  increase  in  membership  at 
the  close  of  1910  as  compared  with  cor- 
responding returns  for  the  close  of  1909, 
but  the  percentage  of  increase  where  it 
occurred  was  comparatively  small,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  garment  trades  and 
municipal  employment.  While  the  re- 
turns for  the  two  years  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  strictly  comparable 
owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  re- 
turns in  certain  instances,  nevertheless 
the  figures  as  presented  appear  to  indi- 
cate that   the  increase  in  the  aggregate 
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membership  of  all  unions  in  the  State 
is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased membership  in  these  leading 
industries. 

Occupations.  —  The  local  unions  for 
the  most  part  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  specific  occupations  or  crafts  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  industries.  The 
occupations  in  which  there  were  20  or 
more  unions  at  the  close  of  1910  were, 
in  the  order  of  number  of  unions:  Car- 
penters, 135;  painters,  decorators,  and 
paperhangers,  59;  bricklayers,  masons, 
and  plasterers,  52;  plumbers,  steam- 
fitters,  and  gasfitters,  35;  teamsters  and 
helpers,  32;  barbers,  31;  municipal  em- 
ployees, 31;  bartenders,  2S;  machinists, 
28;  hod  carriers  and  building  laborers, 
27;  musicians,  27;  iron  and  brass  mold- 
ers,  25;  granite  cutters,  21;  railroad 
trainmen,  21;  and  garment  workers,  20. 
As  compared  with  corresponding  figures 
for  the  close  of  1909  an  increase  of  nine 
in  the  number  of  garment  workers' 
unions  is  the  largest  increase  in  any  oc- 
cupation to  be  noted.  The  occupation 
comprising  the  largest  number  of  or- 
ganized workingmen  at  the  close  of  1910 
(as  also  at  the  close  of  190S  and  1909) 
was  that  of  carpenters,  with  a  total 
membership  of  15,438  reported  by  135 
unions  and  constituting  8.2  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  membership  of  all  the 
unions  in  the  State.  Teamsters  ranked 
second  with  a  total  membership  of  8,925, 
followed  in  order  of  membership  by 
cotton  weavers  (5,S48)  ;  shoe  stitchers 
(5,810)  ;  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plas- 
terers (5,411)  ;  musicians  (5,155)  ;  and 
municipal  employees  (5,118),  each  hav- 
ing a  reported  membership  of  over  5,000. 
The  three  leading  occupations,  namely, 
carpenters,  teamsters,  and  cotton  weavers 
held,  respectively,  first,  second,  and 
third  places  as  regards  membership  in 
1910,  as  also  in  1909  and  1908.  Com- 
parison   of   the   returns   of  membership 


for  1910  with  those  for  1909  indicates 
that  in  nearly  all  of  the  occupations 
specified  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  organized  workingmen,  but 
the  percentage  of  increase  was  in  most 
instances  comparatively  small,  except  in 
the  case  of  garment  workers  and  munici- 
pal employees. 

(e)  Women  in  Labor  Organizations, 
1909  and  1910} 
Until  recent  years  the  organizing  of 
women  wage-earners  has  received  but 
little  encouragement  if  indeed  it  has  not 
been  openly  discouraged  by  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor.  Heretofore  in  many 
trades  where  women  were  employed  in 
any  large  numbers  they  have  been  re- 
garded by  male  workers  in  the  light  of 
competitors,  the  introduction  of  whom 
into  a  particular  trade  would  result  in 
the  breaking  down  of  those  standard 
rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor 
which  men,  through  organization,  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing. But  as  women  are  becoming  a 
larger  factor  in  the  industrial  system 
the  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  wage- 
earning  men  is  gradually  disappearing 
and  the  labor  organizations  are  now 
pursuing  the  policy  of  admitting  women 
into  their  organizations  or  of  encourag- 
ing them  to  organize  into  separate' 
unions,  thereby  securing  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  favorable  rates  of 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  working 
conditions  obtainable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  organizations  which  will  not 
admit  women  members  and .  in  certain 
cases  even  forbid  their  members  from 
working  'in  the  same  shops  where  women 
are  employed.2 

The  degree  of  displacement  of  men 
by  women  in  the  several  trades  has  un- 
doubtedly been  overstated  in  certain  in- 


1  For  information  in  detail  by  localities  and  by  industries  and  occupations  see  Tables  VI  and 
VII  on  pages  41  and  42. 

2  "  In  1899  the  Boston  local  of  the  coremakers  threatened  to  strike  on  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  in  making  cores.  The  demand  that  the  girls  be  excluded  was  granted  without  a 
strike."      Report  of  the  United   States   Industrial   Commission,   Vol.    17,   p.   249. 
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stances  at  least.  In  his  evidence  before 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  declared 
that  the  employment  of  women  had  not 
largely  displaced  that  of  men.  Women 
were  taking  the  place  of  children,  whose 
employment  was  decreasing,  while  in 
some  industries,  such  as  the  laundry 
business,  men  were  displacing  women. 
So  far  as  they  are  displaced  men  usually 
step  up  into  the  higher  employments  de- 
manded by  modern  forms  of  industry.1 
Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
competition  of  women  with  men  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  proportion  of  women  in  industry 
is  steadily  increasing  and  that  in  many 
occupations  from  which  women  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  there  may  now  be 
found  no  small  proportion  of  women 
wage-earners.  In  what  follows  here  no 
effort  will  be  made  to  discuss  the  econ- 
omic, moral,  or  social  aspects  of  the 
question,  but  attention  will  be  called 
merely  to  the  growth  and  distribution 
by  localities  and  occupations  of  the  fe- 
male membership  of  local  labor  organ- 
izations in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  close  of  1910  there  were  157 
unions  in  the  State  which  included 
women  as  members,  the  total  number  of 
women  being  18,910,  or  10.1  per  cent  of 

.  the  entire  membership   (187,310)  of  the 

I  1,250  unions  existing  at  that  time,  as 
compared  with  corresponding  percent- 
ages2 of  6.7  for  the  close  of  1909  and 
6.2  for  the  close  of  1908,  thus  indicating 

i  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women 
to  men  in  labor  organizations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts  during   the   two-year    period 

»  under  consideration.  The  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  157  unions  which  included 
women  was  50,921,  of  which  number 
18,910,  or  37.1  per  cent,  were  women. 


Of  the  157  unions  which  included  women 
as  members  at  the  close  of  1910,  ten 
unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  1,599,  were  composed  entirely  of 
women  and  there  Avas  one  union  which 
had  but  one  male  member. 

There  were  43  unions  which  had  each 
over  100  female  members,  and  of  this 
number  one  had  approximately  2,300 
female  members,  another  approximately 
1,600  female  members,  seven  were  repre- 
sented by  a  female  membership  ranging 
from  500  to  1,000,  and  34  included  from 
100  to  500  women.  In  64  of  the  157 
unions  which  admitted  women,  the  num- 
ber of  women  was  ten  or  less,  and  of 
these  64  unions  14  included  only  one 
woman  and  12  included  only  two  women. 

The  municipalities  having  at  least 
500  women  in  trade  unions  were :  Brock- 
ton, 4,593;  Fall  River,  2,548;  Boston, 
2,303;  New  Bedford,  1,685;  Haverhill, 
1,094;  Lynn,l,028.8  The  cities  in  which 
there  were  five  or  more  unions  having 
female  members  were :  Boston,  27  unions; 
Brockton,  15;  Lynn,  10;  Fall  River, 
Haverhill,  and  Worcester,  seven  unions 
each;  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Spring- 
field, six  unions  each;  and  North 
Adams,  five  unions. 

Of  the  18,910  women  trade  unionists 
in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  close  of 
1910,  9,403,  or  49.7  per  cent,  were  boot 
and  shoe  workers,  and  6,042,  or  32.0  per 
cent,  were  textile  workers.  The  remain- 
ing 3,465,  or  18.3  per  cent,  included: 
Cigarmakers  and  tobacco  strippers,  867; 
garment  workers,  tailoresses,  and  dress- 
makers, 622;  domestic  servants,  350;  re- 
tail clerks,  347;  musicians,  307;  laundry 
workers,  297;  hotel  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees, 253;  compositors,  125;  book- 
binders, 84;  railroad  telegraphers,  32; 
railway  station  agents  and  clerks,  12; 
and  other  trades,  169. 


1  Report  of  the  United   States  Industrial   Commission,   Vol.   VII,   Digest,   p.    74. 

2  These  percentages  are  not  strictly  comparable  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1909  there  were 
59  out  of  1,244  unions  which  failed  to  report  their  membership  and  in  1908  there  were  83 
unions  out  of  1,243  which  failed  to  answer  the  inquiry,  but  had  all  unions  reported  in  each  of 
those  years  the  percentages  of  women  to  total  membership  would  probably  not  have  been  altered 
to  any  large  degree. 

3  Two  towns,  namely,  Ludlow  and  Abington,   also  had  each  over  500  women  in  trade  unions. 
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(f)  Membership  of  the  Largest  Local 

Unions,  1910. 
Of  the  1,250  local  unions  in  existence 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  1910, 
459,  or  36.7  per  cent,  had  each  100  or 
more  members,  while  each  of  27  unions 
reported  a  membership  of  1,000  or  over. 
The  membership  of  the  largest  union 
was  approximately  3,300,  and  of  the 
next  largest  approximately  3,200;  three 
unions  had  a  membership  ranging  from 
2,000  to  3,000;  three  between  1,500  and 
2,000;  and  19  between  1,000  and  1,500. 
Eleven  of  the  27  unions  which  had  a 
membership  of  1,000  or  over  were  lo- 
cated in  Boston;  six  were  in  Brockton; 
two  in  Fall  Eiver;  two  in  Lynn;  two  in 
New  Bedford;  and  one  each  in  four 
towns.  Eleven  of  these  27  unions  were 
unions  of  boot  and  shoe  workers,  five  of 
textile   workers,    and    two   of  teamsters. 

(g)  Membership   of  Identical   Unions, 

1909  and  1910. 
During  the  course  of  a  single  year  a 
considerable  number  of  local  unions  dis- 
band and  many  new  ones  are  formed; 
consequently,  while  the  total  number  of 
unions  existing  at  the  close  of  one  year 
may  vary  but  little  from  the  total  num- 


ber existing  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year,  tabulations  based  on  these  totals 
may  by  no  means  represent  identical 
unions.  Furthermore,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  statistics  of  mem- 
bership from  every  union,  without 
exception,  for  a  particular  date  arbi- 
trarily chosen.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  actual  fluctuation  in  membership  of 
identical  unions  {i.e.,  of  unions  in  exist- 
ence both  on  December  31,  1909,  and 
December  31,  1910),  a  table1  has  been 
prepared  showing,  for  specified  cities 
and  for  other  cities  and  towns  grouped 
together,  the  membership  of  identical 
unions  on  each  of  these  two  dates  and 
also  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1910  as 
compared  with  1909. 

The  total  number  of  identical  unions 
reporting  was  1,098,  of  which  number 
622  reported  increases  in  membership, 
391  reported  decreases,  and  85  reported 
no  change.  The  net  increase  reported 
by  these  1,09S  identical  unions  was 
11,459.1  The  largest  net  increase  in 
membership  of  identical  unions  in  any 
city  was  3,381  in  Boston,  followed  by 
1,779  in  Brockton,  1,450  in  Worcester, 
and  935  in  Springfield.  The  largest  net 
decreases  were :  575  in  Haverhill,  449  in 
Marlborough,  and  407  in  Lynn. 


B.    Benefits  paid  by  Trade  Unions  in  1910. 


(a)  Introductory. 
The  payment  of  benefits  to  members 
by  no  means  constitutes  one  of  the 
primary  functions  of  American  trade 
unions,  although  in  certain  noteworthy 
instances  insurance  features  have  served 
to  attract  members  into  an  organization 
and  to  insure  continuous  membership 
therein.  The  extent  to  which  mutual 
insurance  of  various  kinds  has  already 
been  adopted  by  labor  organizations  is 
but  evidence  of  the  high  favor  with 
which  insurance  features  are  regarded 
not  only  by  labor  leaders  but  also  by 
the  rank   and   file   of   workingmen,   and 


this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  payment  of  benefits  on  a  large  scale 
necessitates  correspondingly  high  rates 
of  dues  which  must  be  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers of  those  unions  which  provide  such 
benefit   features. 

The  early  local  labor  organizations  in 
America  assumed  beneficiary  functions 
as  one,  if  not  the  most  important,  of 
their  functions,  but  in  later  years  as  the 
international  organizations  came  into 
greater  prominence  the  beneficiary  func- 
tions were  more  or  less  generally  assumed 
by  the  internationals.  Thus  we  find  at 
the    present    time    many    internationals 


1  See  Table  VIII  on  page  43. 
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reserving,  exclusively,  certain  beneficiary 
functions;  others  permit  their  affiliated 
locals  to  pay  similar  benefits  independ- 
ently; while  in  still  other  instances  the 
locals  pay  classes  of  benefits  which  are 
in  no  measure  provided  by  the  interna- 
tional. Owing  to  this  lack  of  uniformity 
in  method  the  whole  subject  of  benefi- 
ciary features  of  American  trade  unions, 
in  contrast  with  such  features  as  adopted 
by  labor  organizations  in  England  and 
in  certain  of  the  Continental  countries, 
is  one  of  great  complexity.  Notwith- 
standing this  complexity  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  exhaustive  returns 
showing  the  amounts  paid  by  labor 
organizations  in  this  country  in  the  form 
of  benefits,  this  Bureau  has  presented 
in  this  report  information  showing  pay- 
ments made  by  certain  international 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  further  infor- 
mation compiled  by  this  Bureau  from 
reports  received  from  local  organiza- 
tions in  Massachusetts. 

(b)  Benefit  Payments  by  International 
Organizations? 
For  the  year  1910  there  is  no  exhaus- 
tive statement  available  showing  the  ag- 
gregate payments  in  the  form  of  benefits 
to  members  made  by  all  internationals 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  recent 
statement  of  that  character,  and  having 
reference  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  for 
the  most  part  in  1907,  appears  in  a 
report2  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  issued  in  1908.  The  statement 
there  published  included  payments  made 
from  81  benefit  funds,  but  omitted  a  few 
organizations  for  which  the  information 
was  not  available.  It  showed  an  aggre- 
gate expenditure  of  $7,829,121  for  bene- 


ficiary purposes,  classified  as  follows: 
Temporary  disability,  $832,761;  death 
of  members,  $5,164,385  (including  $149,- 
175  for  death  and  permanent  disability 
not  separately  classifiable)  ;  death  of 
members'  wives,  $55,020;  death  of 
widowed  mothers,  $1,240;  permanent 
disability,  $684,775  (not  including  $149,- 
175  for  death  and  permanent  disability 
not  separately  classifiable)  ;  superannu- 
ation, $198,619;  and  other  forms, 
$892,322. 

The  ten  leading  organizations  in  point 
of  amount  of  benefits  paid  were  as 
follows:  Railroad  Trainmen,  $1,671,549; 
Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Association,  $1,327,- 
500 ;  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  $956,684; s  Railway  Con- 
ductors, $863,560;  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  $851,350;  Cigar  Makers 
International  Union,  $372,331;  United 
Brothei-hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
$248,141;  Iron  Molders  Union,  $237,628; 
Letter  Carriers'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, $156,252;  and  the  Switchmen's 
Union,  $149,175.  The  aggregate  pay- 
ments from  these  ten  funds  alone 
amounted  to  $6,834,170,  or  87.3  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  all 
internationals  for  which  returns  were 
received. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
publishes  annually  in  its  convention  pro- 
ceedings a  table  showing  the  benefits  paid 
to  members  by  its  affiliated  organizations.* 
The  list  of  affiliated  organizations  does 
not,  however,  include  certain  of  those 
organizations  which  are  noteworthy  for 
their  large  beneficiary  expenditures,  as 
for  example  the  Railroad  Trainmen,  the 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Railway  Con- 
ductors,   the    Locomotive    Firemen    and 


1  Cents  are  omitted  throughout  this  consideration  of  payments  by  international  organizations. 
For  brevity  also  the  official  names  of  the  organizations  have  not  been  given  in  full  wherever  a 
short,  familiar  title  would  serve  as  adequate  identification. 

2  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1908,  on  "  "Workmen's  Insur- 
ance and  Benefit  Funds  in  the  United  States,"  pages  35  and  48-51. 

3  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  is  an  English  organization  with  affiliated 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Accordingly,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  beneficiary 
payments  were  distributed  among  members  in  the  United   States. 

4  For  a  comparative  statement  showing  benefit  payments  to  members  by  international  organiza- 
tions affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  1908,  1909, 
and  1910,  see  Table  IX  on  page  43. 
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Enginemen,  and  the  Letter  Carriers  cited 
in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
referred  to  in  footnote  2  on  page  19. 
In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  an  exhaustive 
statement  covering  all  unions,  the  state- 
ment for  unions  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  would  probably 
represent  less  than  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  expenditures  by  all  interna- 
tional organizations  affiliated  and  un- 
affiliated. But  the  American  Federation 
returns,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  rep- 
resentative, are  significant  because  they 
afford  a  basis  of  comparison  covering 
a  series  of  years. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1909-10,1  the 
total  benefits  paid  to  members  by  72 
internationals  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  amounted  to 
$2,341,076,  a  decrease  of  $168,182  as 
compared  with  the  total  amount  ($2,- 
509,258)  distributed  by  62  affiliated  or- 
ganizations during  the  previous  year. 
In  explanation  of  this  decrease  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year 
190S-09  included  the  sum  of  $300,000 
paid  voluntarily  as  unemployed  benefits 
to  members  by  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers 
Association,  while  only  $40,000  was  re- 
ported as  having  been  paid  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Association  during  the 
fiscal  year  1908-09  and  only  $4,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1907-OS.  Exclud- 
ing this  item,  the  expenditures  in  1909-10 
would  have  shown  an  increase  over 
those  in  previous  years.  Of  the  total 
amount  distributed  in  1909-10,  $1,320,- 
665  was  paid  as  death  benefits  (mem- 
bers) ;  $719,166  as  sick  benefits;  $197,- 
808  as  unemployment  benefits;  $53,492 
as  death  benefits  (members'  wives)  ;  $43,- 
000  as  traveling  benefits;  and  $6,945  as 
tool  insurance.  As  compared  with  the 
previous  year  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  payments  of  benefits  on 
account  of  death  of  members  and  mem- 
bers' wives  and  for  tool  insurance,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  amounts  expended  as 
sick,  unemployment,  and  traveling  bene- 
fits.      Of    the    72    unions    which    paid 


benefits  of  one  form  or  another,  68  paid 
death  benefits  (death  of  members),  27 
paid  sick  benefits,  11  paid  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  10  paid  death  benefits 
(death  of  members'  wives),  five  paid 
traveling  benefits,  and  four  paid  tool 
insurance,  showing  an  increase  over 
190S-09  in  the  number  of  unions  paying 
each  form  of  benefits  except  tool  insur- 
ance, in  which  case  the  number  remained 
the  same,  namely  four. 

Of  these  72  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
the  Cigarmakers  led  in  1909-10  with 
total  payments  amounting  to  $533,800, 
followed  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  with  total  payments  of 
$373,552;  Molders,  $193,996;  Switchmen, 
$128,550;  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paperhangers,  $106,549;  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers,  $95,000 ;  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
$85,800;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  $84,- 
022;  Hatters,  $80,000;  and  Barbers, 
$62,556.  None  of  the  other  affiliated 
organizations  paid  total  benefits  exceed- 
ing $50,000.  The  aggregate  payments 
of  the  10  leading  organizations  specified 
above  amounted  to  $1,743,825,  or  74.5 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
by  the  72  affiliated  organizations  which 
reported  payments  for  beneficiary  pur- 
poses. 

The  extent  to  which  the  several  or- 
ganizations have  developed  their  respec- 
tive beneficiary  functions  may  be  shown 
by  citing  the  largest  amounts  paid  for 
the  purposes  specified.  Thus  death  bene- 
fits amounting  to  $250,002  were  paid  by , 
the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters ;  $226,000 
by  the  Cigarmakers;  $128,550  by  the 
Switchmen;  $86,249  by  the"  Painters; 
$85,800  by  the  Railroad  Telegraphers; 
$75,000  by  the  Hatters; '$58,532  by  the 
Molders ;  and  $55,000  by  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers.  Sick  benefits  amounting  to 
$186,000  were  paid  by  the  Cigarmakers; 
$135,464  by  the  Molders;  $90,000  by 
the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters;  $69,522 
by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers;  and 
$67,571   by    the   Hotel    and   Restaurant 


1  Proceedings  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention;   American  Federation  of  Labor,  page  72. 
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Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
League.  Under  other  forms  of  benefits 
the  amounts  paid  by  any  single  organ- 
ization did  not  exceed  $50,000  except 
in  the  case  of  unemployment  benefits 
amounting  to  $76,000  paid  by  the  cigar- 
makers.  From  this  showing  it  appears 
that  sick  and  death  benefits  are  the  most 
prevalent  forms,  leading  both  in  respect 
to  the  amounts  paid  and  the  number  of 
internationals  which  are  accustomed  to 
pay  benefits  of  one  form  or  another. 

The  statistics  showing  the  beneficiary 
operations  of  international  organizations, 
even  should  they  represent  the  entire 
number  of  such  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  would  not  be  complete, 
for  in  addition  to  the  large  amounts  paid 
from  the  international  funds  consider- 
able sums  in  the  form  of  benefits  and 
donations  are  paid  to  members  by  many 
local  unions  and  by  local  benefit  societies 
intimately  associated  with  labor  organ- 
izations, which  sums,  if  ascertainable, 
should  properly  be  included  in  the  final 
aggregate  representing  exhaustively  the 
beneficiary  operations  of  American  trade 
unions.  In  the  following  division  of  this 
subject  data  are  presented  showing  the 
extent  to  which  benefits  of  this  character 
have  been  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  local  organizations  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(c)     Benefit  Payments  by  Local  Unions 
in  Massachusetts  in  1910} 
As    a   preliminary    step    in    obtaining 
information   relative   to   the   beneficiary 
payments  made  to  members  of  local  or- 
ganizations in  Massachusetts  the  Bureau 
,  added  to  the  schedule  which  it  sent  to 
local  unions  in  1908  an  inquiry  having 
reference  to  their  adoption  of  beneficiary 
functions,   and  it  was   ascertained  that 
somewhat  over  70  per  cent  of  the  local 
organizations  in  the  Commonwealth  were 
accustomed  to  pay  one  or  more  classes 
of  benefits.    In  1909  the  Bureau  extended 


the  scope  of  its  inquiries  in  order  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  number  of  unions 
which  paid  benefits  of  one  kind  or 
another  during  the  year,  but  in  addition 
to  that  information  the  actual  amounts 
paid  under  each  of  the  several  classes  of 
benefits.  For  the  returns  received  in 
1909  no  considerable  degree  of  exhaus- 
tiveness  could  be  claimed,  and  the  returns 
for  that  year  therefore  cannot  properly 
be  considered  as  comparable  with  the 
returns  received  during  the  year  1910, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  in- 
quiries in  both  years  were  practically 
identical.  The  data  presented  in  the 
present  report  are  more  exhaustive  than 
those  obtained  during  the  previous  year, 
but  even  yet  they  may  not  be  considered 
as  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  complete. 
However,  out  of  1,250  local  unions  in 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  1,185,  or  94.8  per  cent,  answered 
the  inquiries  with  reference  to  benefit 
payments,  while  the  remaining  65  unions 
failed  to  answer  these  inquiries  and  are 
not,  therefore,  represented  in  the  returns. 

Of  the  1,185  local  organizations  which 
answered  the  inquiries,  589 "  reported 
having  made  beneficiary  payments  to 
members  during  the  year  and  596  re- 
ported having  paid  no  benefits  whatever 
during  the  year.  Although  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  secure  for  each  local  or- 
ganization a  statement  showing,  sepa- 
rately, the  payments  to  members  made 
directly  from  the  local  treasury  and  the 
payments  made  from  the  international 
treasury,  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
tinction could  not  in  many  cases  be 
accurately  observed,  consequently  a  tab- 
ulation on  this  basis  was  not  attempted. 

The  following  table  shows  by  classes 
of  benefits  the  amounts  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  those  local  unions  in  Massachu- 
setts for  which  explicit  information  was 
furnished  covering  their  respective  fiscal 
years  ending  in  1910 : 


1  For   information    showing    in    detail   the    amounts   paid    as    benefits    of   the    several    classes    to 
members  of  unions  under  the  various  industries  and  occupations,  see  Table  X  on  pages  44  to  46. 
a  See  note  1  on  page  22. 
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Classification. 


Number  of 

Unions  Paying 

Specified 

Benefits 


Membership 
of  Unions 

Paying 
Specified 
Benefits 


Amount  of 

Specified 

Benefits 

Paid  (Nearest 

Dollar) 


Sick  benefits, 

Accident  benefits,  ..... 

Death  or  funeral  benefits,     .... 

Out-of-work  benefits  (not  including  strikes), 
Strike  benefits,       ...... 

Other  benefits,       ...... 

Totals 


351 
63 

332 
54 
51 
81 

[575] 


70,453 
19,173 
93,221 
17,415 
15,995 
34,762 


i  [124,228] 


$131,628 
15,793 

142,356 
41,815 

108,409 
31,164 


■  $471,165 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  benefits  paid  to 
the  members  of  575  unions  which  sub- 
mitted explicit  returns  was  $471,165  and 
that  the  aggregate  membership  of  these 
575  unions  was  124,228.  While  this 
statement  does  not  include  the  figures 
for  a  few  organizations  2  from  which  the 
statistics  were  either  not  returned  or 
were  not  fully  explicit,  the  aggregate 
expenditures  stated,  namely,  $471,165, 
represents,  approximately  at  least,  the 
combined  beneficiary  payments  to  or- 
ganized workingmen  in  Massachusetts 
made  by  their  immediate  local  organiza- 
tions and  by  the  internationals  with 
which  these  locals  are  affiliated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  unions 
which  paid  benefits  of  the  several  classes 
specified,  sick  benefits  were  paid  by  the 
largest  number  of  unions,  namely,  351, 
as  compared  with  death  and  funeral 
benefits  paid  by  332  unions.  On  the 
basis  of  amounts  paid,  however,  the 
order  was  reversed,  the  total  payments 
as  death  or  funeral  benefits  having 
amounted  to  $142,356  as  compared  with 
total  payments  of  $131,628  as  sick  bene- 


fits. The  number  of  unions  which  paid 
accident,  out-of-work,  or  strike  benefits 
were  comparatively  small,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  strike  benefits  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  total  amount  paid  by  51 
unions  was  $108,409,  this  class  of  bene- 
fits thus  being  the  third  in  importance 
on  the  basis  of  amounts  paid  during  the 
year. 

By  industries s  the  largest  amounts 
paid  as  benefits  (all  classes)  during  the 
year  were  as  follows :  Railroads,  $84,894 ; 
boots  and  shoes,  $69,964;  building  trades, 
$66,288;  iron  and  steel  industry,  $65,394; 
stereotyping,  electrotyping,  and  photo- 
engraving, $46,755;  cotton  goods,  $40,- 
538 ;  and  tobacco,  $33,999.  The  payments 
as  sick  benefits  were  particularly  large- 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  aggre- 
gating $53,408;  tobacco,  $17,709;  rail- 
roads, $17,268;  iron  and  steel  industry, 
$12,738;  and  building  trades,  $9,951. 
The  death  and  funeral  benefits  paid  to 
employees  engaged  in  railroad  transpor-  . 
tation  amounted  to  $56,734;  building 
trades,  $30,571 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $11,- 
350;  iron  and  steel  industry,  $7,429; 
and    printing    and    publishing,    $6,177. 


1  A  large  number  of  the  unions  paid  more  than  one  class  of  benefits  specified  in  the  table, 
hence  the  total  number  of  individual  unions  whose  members  received  the  payments  aggregating 
$471,165  is  less  by  the  number  of  duplications  than  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  unions  appearing 
opposite  the  several  classes  of  benefits.  Likewise  the  membership  represents  the  actual  number 
of  individual  unions  (exclusive  of  duplications)  whose  members  received  the  payments  aggregating 
$471,165.  In  addition  to  the  575  unions  which  furnished  explicit  information  there  were  14  others, 
having  a  total  membership  of  1,527,  to  certain  of  whose  members  benefits  were  paid  but  the 
amounts  of  the  benefits  were  not  stated.      See  also  note  2,  following. 

2  In  addition  to  this  total  amount  of  benefits  paid,  certain  sums  not  stated  were  paid  as  bene- 
fits to  the  members  of  29  unions,  the  class  of  benefits  and  the  number  of  members  receiving  the 
benefits  being  as  follows:  Sick,  56;  accident,  56;  death,  14;  out-of-work,  6;  strike,  12;  other,  22; 
total,   166. 

8  For  information  in  detail  by  industries,  see  Table  X  on  pages  44  to  46. 
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Strike  benefits  amounting  to  $40,319 
were  paid  to  members  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry;  printing  and  allied 
trades,  $45,863;  and  building  trades, 
$9,308. 

Accident  benefits  amounting  to  $7,323 
were  paid  to  employees  in  the  building 
trades;  railroads,  $4,360;  and  iron  and 
steel  industry,  $1,335.  Out-of-ivork  bene- 
fits amounting  to  $30,095  were  paid  to 
employees  in  cotton  goods;  tobacco, 
$5,978 ;  building  trades,  $2,391 ;  and  iron 
and  steel  industry,  $1,370. 

A  consideration,  by  specific  occupa- 
tions, of  the  amounts  paid  as  benefits 
(all  classes)  shows  that  large  payments 
were  made  as  follows :  Boot  and  shoe 
workers,  $69,964 ;  machinists,  $43,981.74 ; 
carpenters,  $42,636.71;  railroad  train- 
men, $41,544.75;  cigarmakers,  $33,- 
167.33;  molders  (iron  and  brass), 
$18,370.71;  weavers,  $16,549;  locomotive 
engineers,  $15,720;  locomotive  firemen, 
$14,389.40;  mule  spinners,  $13,887;  com- 
positors, $13,069;  and  to  one  individual 
organization,  $45,075. 


Considering  the  several  classes  of 
benefits  separately  we  find  that  com- 
paratively large  amounts  were  paid  by 
unions  in  the  several  occupations  as 
follows : 

Sick  benefits.  —  Boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers (mixed),  $18,573;  cigarmakers, 
$16,977;  stitchers,  $13,793;  iron  and 
brass  molders,  $10,221;  railroad  train- 
men, $8,157;  and  carpenters,  $5,015. 

Death  and  funeral  benefits.  —  Railroad 
trainmen,  $30,800.50;  carpenters,  $17,- 
694;  locomotive  engineers,  $15,040;  boot 
and  shoe  workers,  $11,350;  locomotive 
firemen,  $6,844.60;  bricklayers,  $6,012; 
and  compositors,  $5,227. 

Strike  benefits.  —  Machinists,  $37,- 
574.49;  and  carpenters,  $8,760.36. 

Accident  benefits.  —  Carpenters,  $4,- 
497 ;  locomotive  firemen,  $2,310 ;  railroad 
trainmen,  $1,910;  and  bricklayers,  $1,- 
068.95. 

Out-of-work  benefits.  —  Mule  spinners, 
$12,890.65;  cotton  weavers,  $11,000; 
cigarmakers,  $5,977.50;  loomfixers,  $3,- 
389.51;  carpenters,  $2,391.02;  and  ma- 
chinists, $1,170.10. 


C.     Collective  Agreements. 


(a)     Introductory. 

Of  the  various  means  of  securing  har- 
mony in  the  industrial  world  and  of 
obviating  those  forms  of  open  conflict 
between  employers  and  employees,  such 
as  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  etc.,  the 
collective  agreement  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory. 
In  the  leading  industries  collective  labor 
agreements  are  very  prevalent  and  cover 
a  wide  range  of  provisions,  including  not 
only  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment,  but, 
what  is  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
they  frequently  provide  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  any  differences  between 
employers  and  employees  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  provisions  of  existing  agree- 
ments or  as  to  changes  in  such  provisions 
at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

The  favor  in  which  such  agreements 


are  held  is  evidenced  by  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  representatives  of  both 
large  and  small  groups  of  employers 
and  employees  to  meet  in  friendly  con- 
ference in  order  that  matters  in  contro- 
versy may  be  settled  without  the  economic 
loss  which  so  often  results  from  open 
conflict.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that 
collective  agreements  prevail  in  every 
industry  or  that  open  conflicts  have  as 
yet  been  largely  superseded  by  them, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  many 
important  occupations  the  wage  question 
and  other  matters  in  dispute  are  fre- 
quently and  satisfactorily  settled,  for 
given  periods  of  time,  by  means  of  con- 
ferences between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  primarily  concerned,  at 
which  conferences  formal  written  agree- 
ments prescribing  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment are  adopted.  Because  of  the  very 
fact  that  no  open  rupture  has  resulted 
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when  a  labor  controversy  has  arisen  the 
general  public  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  collective  agreement 
which  is  the  peaceful  instrument  respon- 
sible for  the  avoidance  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  prolonged  labor 
dispute. 

As  illustrative  of  the  importance  of 
collective  agreements  a  few  citations 
from  a  recent  report1  on  this  subject  by 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  are  here  introduced: 

The  collective  agreements  of  a  general  trade 
or  district  character  known  to  the  Department, 
of  which  the  particulars  are  given  in  this 
volume,  number  no  less  than  1,696,  viz.,  30 
sliding  scales,  563  piece-price  lists,  and  1,103 
working  agreements  of  various  kinds.  The 
number  of  workpeople  covered  by  each  agree- 
ment varies  enormously.  The  three  most  im- 
portant affect  in  the  aggregate  nearly  a  million 
workpeople;  34  agreements  affect  numbers 
varying  from  10,000  up  to  200,000;  while  the  re- 
maining 1,659  each  affect  less  than  10,000  and 
most  of  these  affect  quite  a  small  number  of 
workpeople. 

The  total  number  of  workpeople  whose  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  specifically  regulated  under 
the  provisions  of  these  agreements  (after  allow- 
ing for  workpeople  affected  by  more  than  one 
agreement)  is  estimated  to  be  2,400,000.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  those  directly  affected,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  other  workpeople  whose 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  industrial 
conditions  follow,  and  are  in  effect  governed 
by  the  collective  agreements  in  force  for  the 
time  being  in  the  trades  concerned.  For  this 
reason  the  total  number  of  workpeople  either 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  1,696 
agreements  referred  to  is  very  materially  in 
excess   of   2,400,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  although  the  number 
of  industrial  workpeople  covered  by  collective 
agreements  is  very  considerable,  it  is  less  than 
.  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  agreements  imply  a 
highly  developed  state  of  industry  and  the  ex- 
istence of  some  form  of  organization  among 
both  employers  and  workpeople.  Where  such 
conditions  do  not  exist,  agreements  of  a  general 
character  between  all  or  nearly  all  the  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  in  each  trade  or  dis- 
trict, are,  generally  speaking,  impossible, 
because  there  is  no  machinery  for  -bringing 
them  about  or  for  enforcing  their  provisions. 


(b)  Inquiries  on  Schedules. 
In  order  that  in  some  degree  the  im- 
portance of  the  agreement  as  a  factor 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth might  be  shown,  the  Bureau  in 
its  schedules  sent  to  labor  organizations 
in  1910  included  inquiries  having  refer- 
ence to  the  date  on  which  the  first  agree- 
ment was  made  by  the  organization 
addressed,  the  date  on  which  its  existing 
agreement  went  into  effect,  the  date  on 
which  it  would  expire,  the  number  of 
firms  which  had  actually  signed  such 
agreement,  the  number  of  firms  which 
had  verbally  accepted  it,  the  number  of 
firms  employing  persons  eligible  to  join 
the  organization  which  had  not  accepted 
the  agreement,  the  method  of  adoption 
of  the  agreement  (whether  by  direct 
negotiations  or  as  a  result  of  arbitra- 
tion), and  a  further  inquiry  with  refer- 
ence to  the  uniformity  of  agreements 
in  the  several  shops  where  they  were 
adopted.2  Each  organization  was  also 
requested  to  send  a  copy  of  its  latest 
agreement.  In  many  instances  such 
copies  were  received  and  found  very  use- 
ful in  the  verification  of  the  returns. 
For  the  present  it  has  not  seemed  ad- 
visable to  tabulate  all  of  the  information 
obtained  in  answer  to  these  inquiries, 
but  that  portion  of  the  data  was  tabu-' 
lated  which  would  show  by  localities, 
and  by  industries  and  occupations,  the 
number  of  organizations  which  reported 
having  agreements  signed  by  employers, 
the  proportion  of  firms  signing  agree- 
ments, the  number  of  unions  having 
agreements  which  were  verbally  accepted 
by  employers,  and  the  number  of  unions 
which  reported  having  no  agreements 
(signed  or  verbal)   with  employers. 

(c)       Agreements     reported     by     Local 
Unions." 
Of  the  1,179   local   unions  which  an- 
swered the  inquiries,   590,*  or  50.0   per 
cent,    reported    that    they    had    written 


1  Report  on  Collective  Agreements  between  Employers  and  Workpeople  in  the  United   Kingdom 
by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,   issued  in  .1910.      [Cd.   5366.] 

2  For  specimen  of  the  schedule  containing  these  inquiries,  see  post,  page  55. 

3  For  information  in  detail,  see  Tables  XI  and  XII  on  pages  47  to  50. 

4  It  is  tirobable  that  this  number  is  less  than  the  actual  number  of  unions  which  were  work- 
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agreements  with  their  employers;  121, 
or  10.2  per  cent,  reported  they  had 
verbal  agreements  with  their  employers; 
while  the  remaining  468  locals,  or  39.7 
per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  no 
agreements  (either  written  or  verbal). 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  distinction 
between  written  and  verbal  agreements 
the  wording  of  the  inquiries  in  1910 
differed  somewhat  from  that  of  similar 
inquiries  in  1909,  consequently  a  com- 
parison of  the  returns  for  the  two  years 
would  be  misleading,  but  so  far  as  the 
returns  were  comparable  there  appears 
to  be  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the 
number  of  unions  which  actually  have 
written  agreements  with  employers  is 
steadily  increasing. 

A  consideration  of  the  cities  from 
which  answers  to  this  inquiry  were  re- 
ceived from  more  than  20  unions  shows 
that  in  the  following  cities  one-half  or 
more  than  one-half  of  the  unions  report- 
ing had  entered  into  written  agreements 
with  employers:  Boston,  Brockton,  Fall 
River,  Fitchburg,  Haverhill,  Holyoke, 
Lynn,  North  Adams,  Pittsfield,  and 
Salem.  For  example,  in  Boston,  131  out 
of  252  unions  which  answered  the  in- 
quiry reported  that  they  had  written 
agreements  with  their  employers;  in 
Brockton,  38  out  of  49;  in  Fall  River, 

18  out  of  36;  in  Fitchburg,  16  out  of 
26;  in  Haverhill,  19  out  of  25;  in 
Holyoke,  21  out  of  31;  in  Lynn,  34  out 
of  51;  in  North  Adams,  16  out  of  21; 
in  Pittsfield,  9  out  of  16;  and,  in  Salem, 

19  out  of  30.  In  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  Quincy,  and 
Taunton,  however,  less  than  one-half  of 
the  number  of  unions  reporting  had 
written  agreements.  Thus,  in  "Worcester, 
only  25  out  of  58  unions  had  such  agree- 
ments; in  Springfield,  only  28  out  of  63; 
in  Lawrence,  only  14  out  of  39;  in  New 


Bedford,  only  11  out  of  33;  in  Quincy, 
only  10  out  of  25;  and,  in  Taunton,  only 
nine  out  of  20.  It  was  found  to  be 
generally  true  that  written  agreements 
were  not  adopted  to  any  large  extent 
in  the  smaller  centers,  particularly  where 
the  trades  were  not  strongly  organized. 
While  the  data  showing  the  prevalence 
of  labor  agreements  in  the  several  lo- 
calities are  of  interest,  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  data  showing  the  proportion 
of  unions  adopting  agreements  is  brought 
out  in  the  classification  by  industries  and 
occupations,  the  more  important  of 
which  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 

Building  Trades.  —  In  this  industry 
the  percentage  of  unions  which  had  en- 
tered into  written  agreements  with  em- 
ployers was  not  so  large  as  in  certain 
other  industries  to  be  later  discussed. 
In  fact  only  99  out  of  316  locals  had, 
as  locals,  negotiated  agreements  with  em- 
ployers, but  this  comparatively  small 
proportion  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  local  unions, 
particularly  of  bricklayers,  masons,  and 
plasterers,  carpenters,  and  painters,  to 
leave  that  matter  to  their  respective  dis- 
trict councils  which  represent  them  in 
negotiations  with  employers. 

Stone  Working.  —  In  this  industry  32 
out  of  39  locals  reported  that  they  had 
entered  into  written  agreements  with 
their  employers.  Of  the  21  unions  of 
granite  cutters  in  this  industry,  18  had 
such  agreements. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  —  The  proportion  of 
unions  of  boot  and  shoe  workers  having 
written  agreements  with  employers  was 
very  large,  as  many  as  89  out  of  103 
having  reported  such  agreements.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
Union  (an  International  Union  having 
its  general  offices  in  Boston)  to  urge  its 
affiliated  locals  to  include  in  their  agree- 


ing under  written  agreements  with  employers,  as  there  are  some  local  unions  which  do  not,  indi- 
vidually, negotiate  agreements  with  their  employers,  but  leave  this  matter  to  the  district  councils 
or  other  delegate  organizations  which  represent  them  in  this  matter.  Furthermore,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly some  trade  agreements  between  employers  and  employees  to  which  one  of  the  parties  is 
not  a  labor  organization,  and  cases  might  be  cited  where  unorganized  groups  of  employees  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  their  employers,  thereby  ensuring  industrial  harmony  throughout  one 
or  a  series  of  establishments  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period  of  time. 
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merits  with  employers  a  section  pro- 
viding for  the  adjustment  of  wages  and 
other  wage  conditions  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  boards  of  arbitration. 
Thus  a  recent  adjustment  of  prices  for 
lasting  in  Brockton  and  its  vicinity  was 
arranged  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  International  organization  points 
with  pride  to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan.1 
In  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  are  published  from  year  to 
year  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
awards  of  this  character  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  many  of  the  awards  being 
by  the  Board  itself  and  others  being  by 
local  boards  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  State  Board  has  been  instrumental. 

Textiles.  —  Of  the  28  unions  in  this 
industry  which  reported,  only  two  had 
written  agreements  with  employers.  In 
Fall  River,  however,  many  of  the  textile 
operatives  formerly  worked  under  an 
agreement  providing  for  a  sliding  scale 
of  wages 2  to  which  agreement  the  textile 
council  was  a  party,  representing 
thereby  its  affiliated  locals  in  that  city. 
In  Lowell  and  New  Bedford  also  there 
are  textile  councils,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents several  affiliated  unions  in  matters 
of  mutual  concern. 

Transportation.  ■ —  All  except  11  of 
the  127  unions  of  railway  employees 
were  found  to  be  working  under  written 
agreements  with  employers  in  1910. 
With  reference  to  such  agreements  it 
should  be  stated  that  while  they  are  vir- 
tually written  agreements  they  are  not 
in  some  cases  actually  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees,  but  consist 
rather  of  published  scales  of  wages  and 
working  rules  issued  by  the  several  rail- 
way companies,  usually,  however,  after 
conference  with  representatives  of  their 
employees.     For  purposes  of  tabulation 


these  printed  wage  scales  and  working 
rules  have  been  considered  as  written 
agreements.  The  terms  of  these  printed 
"  rules  and  rates  of  pay  "  apply  to  both 
organized  and  unorganized  employees, 
but  it  is  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  union  representatives  that  the  more 
favorable  terms  are  incorporated  therein. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that 
the  terms  of  these  rules,  etc.,  are  usually 
negotiated  by  committees  of  adjustment, 
representing  organized  employees  on  the 
several  railway  systems,  not  by  the  local 
organizations   individually. 

In  certain  occupations  not  considered 
above  the  proportion  of  unions  having 
written  agreements  with  employers  was 
particularly  large.  Thus,  out  of  31 
unions  in  the  printing  trades  22  had 
such  agreements  (including  16  out  of  17 
unions  of  compositors)  ;  19  out  of  31 
unions  of  teamsters;  20  out  of  29  unions 
of  barbers;  10  out  of  12  unions  of 
bakers  and  confectioners;  nine  out  of  14 
unions  of  retail  clerks ;  nine  out  of  13 
unions  of  theatrical  stage  employees; 
eight  out  of  12  unions  of  stationary  en- 
gineers; and  all  of  the  10  unions  of 
brewery  workmen  and  of  the  six  unions 
of  bottlers  and  drivers. 

Information  was  also  obtained  from 
the  local  unions  having  agreements  pur- 
porting *  to  show  the  number  of  firms 
which  had  entered  into  written  agree- 
ments with  the  unions.  In  tabulating 
the  returns  it  was  not  found  practicable 
to  present  statements  showing  the  num- 
ber of  firms  accepting  agreements  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  larger  es- 
tablishments in  which  members  of  more 
than  one  union  are  employed  have  writ- 
ten agreements  with  more  than  one 
union.  Other  difficulties  •in  presenting 
the  results  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of 


1  See  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  1910,  pages   11  and  12. 

2  The  Fall  River  sliding  scale  system  for  regulating  wages,  adopted  in  November,  1905,  was 
formally  abandoned  in  May,   1910.      See  Labor  Bulletin  No.   86,  pages   13  to   15. 

8  No  special  effort  was  made  to  verify  these  returns  in  every  case  from  the  employers'  stand- 
point, but  certain  test  cases  indicate  that  there  was  little  if  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
union  officials  to  overstate  the  number  of  firms  which  had  accepted  their  agreements.  In  certain 
instances  information  already  on  file  from  employers  substantiated  the  information  received  from 
the  union.  Wherever  the  returns  were  obviously  incorrect,  or  wherever  the  inquiry  appeared  to 
have  been  misunderstood,  the  returns  were  not  included  in  the  tabulation. 
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firms  also  arose.  It  seemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  show  rather  the  proportion 
of  firms  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
union  which  had  accepted  the  respective 
agreements.  By  adopting  this  method 
of  tabulating  the  returns  the  Bureau 
has  been  able  to  show1  by  cities  and 
towns  and  by  industries  and  occupations 
the  number  of  unions  which  have  re- 
ported agreements  accepted  by  (1)  "All 
firms,"  (2)  "More  than  one-half  the 
number  of  firms,"  and  (3)  "One-half 
or  less  than  one-half  the  number  of 
firms," 2  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  local  unions.  Of  the  590  unions 
which  reported  having  written  agree- 
ments there  were  210  instances  where 
the  proportion  of  firms  accepting  the 
agreements  could  not  be  determined 
through  lack  of  one  particular  or 
another,  but  of  the  remaining  380  unions, 
189,  or  49.7  per  cent,  reported  that  their 
agreements  had  been  accepted  by  all 
firms  within  their  jurisdiction;  85,  or 
22.4  per  cent,  by  more  than  one-half  the 
number  of  firms;  and  106,  or  27.9  per 
cent,  by  one-half  or  less  than  one-half 
the  number  of  firms.  In  Boston,  out  of 
131  unions  which  reported  having  agree- 
ments, 39  had  agreements  accepted  by 
all  firms,  20  by  more  than  one-half,  19 
by  one-half  or  less,  and  in  53  cases  the 
information  was  not  complete. 

In  the  building  trades,  99  unions  re- 
ported written  agreements,  of  which 
number  26  had  agreements  accepted  by 
all  firms  in  their  jurisdiction,  18  by  more 
than  one-half,  19  by  one-half  or  less, 
and  in  36  instances  the  information  was 
i  incomplete.  Of  the  89  unions  of  boot 
and  shoe  workers  which  reported  that 
they  had  agreements,  19  had  their  agree- 
ments accepted  by  all  firms  in  their 
jurisdiction,  eight  by  more  than  one-half, 
16  by  one-half  or  less,  and  in  46  eases 
the  information  was  incomplete.  Of  the 
116  unions  of  railroad  employees,  75 
were  found  to  be  working  under  printed 
rules  and  rates  of  pay  promulgated  by 


the  several  railroad  companies  by  which 
they  were  employed. 

(d)  Agreements  reported  by  Delegate 
Organizations. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  local  unions  -which  do 
not,  individually,  negotiate  agreements 
with  their  employers,  but  leave  that  mat- 
ter to  the  delegate  organizations,  such  as 
the  district  councils,  which  represent 
them.  This  plan  enables  the  employers 
and  the  representatives  of  employees  to 
enter  into  agreements  covering  a  much 
more  extended  district  than  that  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  local 
union,  and  also  tends  toward  harmony 
in  matters  of  wage  scales  and  working 
rules  throughout  a  wide  territory. 

The  number  of  State  and  district  or- 
ganizations which  stated  whether  or  not 
they  negotiated  agreements  with  em- 
ployers in  behalf  of  their  affiliated 
unions  was  35,  of  which  number  16  re- 
ported that  they  did  so  and  19  organiza- 
tions reported  in  the  negative.  In  two 
instances  notices  of  scales  of  wages,  to 
become  effective  on  dates  stated,  were 
sent  to  employers  by  district  organiza- 
tions, and  the  affiliated  locals  were 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  these 
definite  scales.  Some  of  these  organiza- 
tions stated  that  the  matter  was  left 
entirely  to  the  local  unions,  while  others 
stated  that  they  assisted  the  local  unions 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  acceptance 
of  their  agreements  by  employers. 

The  number  of  local  delegate  organi- 
zations which  stated  whether  or  not  they 
negotiated  agreements  with  employers  in 
behalf  of  their  affiliated  locals  was  71, 
of  which  number  only  30  stated  that 
they  did  so  (the  agreement  in  four 
cases  being  merely  verbal),  while  41  re- 
ported in  the  negative.  Of  the  30  or- 
ganizations reporting  in  the  affirmative, 
six  were  in  Boston,  three  were  in  "Worces- 
ter, two  were  in  Fall  River,  two  were  in 
Haverhill,    two    in    Lawrence,    two    in 


1  See  Tables  XI  and  XII  on  pages  47  to  50. 

2  Does   not   include  those  unions   which  had  no    agreements   with   employers. 
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Lowell,  two  in  New  Bedford,  two  in 
Lynn,  two  in  Springfield,  and  one  each 
was  in  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Holyoke, 
Natick,  North  Adams,  Quincy,  and  West- 
field.  These  30  organizations  included 
eight   central  labor   unions,   six   carpen- 


ters' district  councils,  four  joint  shoe 
councils,  three  building  trades  councils, 
two  allied  printing  trades  councils,  two 
textile  councils,  and  five  other  local  dele- 
sate  bodies. 


D.    Unemployment  in  the  Organized  Industries.1 


(a)  Introductory. 
Owing  to  the  intensity  with  which  ] 
modern  industry  is  carried  on,  with  its 
minute  diversification  of  labor,  the  un- 
certainty of  employment  is  far  greater 
to-day  than  it  was  in  earlier  times  when 
the  industrial  processes  were  less  com- 
plex and  consumption  was  limited  largely 
to  the  necessaries  of  life.  Formerly, 
when  production  was  principally  agri- 
cultural in  nature,  prosperity  was  deter- 
mined in  the  main  by  abundance  of 
crops,  and  poor  harvests  resulted  in 
general  hardship  and  occasionally  fam- 
ine, particularly  before  the  days  when 
rapid  transportation  made  possible  the 
widespread  distribution  of  products  of 
the  communities  blessed  with  plentiful 
crops.  The  modern  uncertainty  of  em- 
ployment presses  particularly  hard  on 
that  group  of  wage-earners  who  are  en- 
gaged upon  those  branches  of  industry 
in  which  production  may  be  curtailed 
or  entirely  discontinued  for  a  time,  such 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  in 
building  construction. 

However  prosperous  conditions  may 
be,  there  is  always  a  "  reserve  army  "  of 
the  unemployed,  an  "  irreducible  mini- 
mum "  which,  according  to  statistics  of 
unemployment  collected  in  Great  Britain 
•  during  a  long  period  of  years,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  hardly  less  than  two  per 
cent  for  that  country.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  there  is  a  "  growing 
residuum  "  of  idle  men,  although  some 
authorities     claim    that    under    modern 


proportion  constantly  unemployed  is 
likely  to  occur.  In  periods  of  depression 
the  percentages  unemployed  may  run  up 
to  higher  figures,  the  highest  percentage 
recorded  in  Great  Britain,  based  on  re- 
turns from  trade  unions,  having  been 
10.2  per  cent  on  December  31,  1892, 
when  there  was  a  world-wide  business 
depression.2 

The  securing  of  reliable  statistics  of 
unemployment  has  been  recognized  as  an 
important  governmental  function,  and 
while,  as  yet,  this  has  been  undertaken 
in  only  a  few  countries,  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  need  of  such  infor- 
mation which  would  make  possible  a 
determination  of  the  causes  of  unem- 
ployment, the  industries  in  which  un- 
employment is  most  prevalent,  and  of  the 
means  for  so  regulating  and  harmonizing 
industrial  activities  as  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

Aside  from  the  need  of  statistics  of  . 
this  character  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
means  of  reducing  unemployment  they 
are  necessary  as  corrective  factors  in 
making  any  just  comparison  of  statistics 
of  wages  as  between  one  locality  and 
another  or  as  between  one  industry  and  j 
another.  With  reference  to  this  subject 
a  British  authority  on  labor  statistics, 
Mr.  Augustus  D.  Webb,  has  stated* 
that, 

the  correct  comparison  of  interna- 
tional wages  statistics  is  impossible  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  unemployment 
experienced    in    different    occupations    in    dif- 


industrial  conditions  an  increase  in  the  '  ferent  countries.    This  knowledge  is  at  present 


1  The  statistics  of  unemployment  presented  in  this  section  of  the  report  were  obtained  from 
labor  organizations.  There  is  no  source  from  which  information  as  to  the  state  of  employment 
of  unorganized  workingmen  can  be  obtained  short  of  a  census. 

2  See  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,  Labour  Department,  British  Board  of  Trade,  1893-4, 
page   63. 

3  Extract  from  article  by  Augustus  D.  Webb,  B.Sc;  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
January,   1910,  page   19. 
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not  obtained.  The  Trade  Union  unemployment 
figures  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
reasonably  be  challenged,  as  they  often  are,  as 
not  affording  an  entirely  complete  statement 
of  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try. But  such  as  they  are,  there  are,  I  believe, 
no  similarly  extensive  statistics  in  any  other 
country  comparable  with  them.  The  impor- 
tance of  unemployment  as  a  social  fact  is  un- 
deniable, and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  its  real  extent.  This  may  be  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  accomplished  by  means  of 
Trade  Unions,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  Unem- 
ployment and  other  social  insurance  schemes. 
Until  this  information  is  forthcoming,  it  appears 
clear  that  wages  statistics  will  not  be  capable 
of  complete  interpretation  or  of  precise  com- 
parison. 

A  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  unemployment  would  involve  not  only 
a  study  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  un- 
employment, but  also  a  review  of  the 
various  methods  of  relieving  the  distress 
caused  thereby  and  of  providing  more 
regular  employment  in  those  industries 
and  localities  where  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment is  most  pronounced.  It  is  with 
the  former  subject  alone  that  the  present 
report  deals,  and,  in  such  consideration, 
attention  will  be  directed  in  the  main  to 
the  statistics  of  unemployment  obtained 
in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  three 
years,  comparison  being  made  so  far  as 
practicable  with  similar  statistics  ob- 
tained in  the  United  Kingdom  and  New 
York  State  during  the  same  period. 

(&)      Comparison    of    Charted   Returns 
for  the  United  Kingdom,,  New  York 
State,    and    Massachusetts    for    the 
Years  1908-1910. 
The  methods  of  securing  statistics  of 
unemployment    in    the    European    coun- 
tries, New  York   State,   and  Massachu- 
setts vary  so  greatly  that  a  direct  com- 
parison of  the  employment  statistics  of 
one  country  with  those  of  another  can- 
not be  properly  made.1     But  when  the 
statistics   of   this   character   are   plotted 


upon  a  chart  it  is  found  that  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  curves  representing  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  percentages  of 
unemployment  show  remarkable  agree- 
ment. In  order  to  bring  out  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  curves  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  United  Kingdom,  New 
York  State,  and  Massachusetts,  the  ac- 
companying chart  has  been  prepared. 

For  Massachusetts  two  curves  are 
charted,  the  one  representing  the  per- 
centages unemployed  for  all  causes  and 
the  other  representing  the  percentages 
unemployed  for  lack  of  work  or  material. 
Likewise  for  New  York  State  two  curves 
are  charted,  the  one  representing  the 
percentages  unemployed  for  all  causes 
and  the  other  representing  the  percent- 
ages unemployed  for  all  causes  exclu- 
sive of  labor  disputes  and  disability.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  fluctuations  of 
the  curves  representing  the  British  re- 
turns are  by  no  means  as  violent  as 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  curves 
representing  the  conditions  in  New  York 
State  and  Massachusetts.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  British  returns  it  should  be 
further  stated  that  the  industrial  de- 
pression of  1907,  so  acute  in  America, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  evident  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  unemployment 
curve  for  that  country  having  sloped 
gradually  upward  from  a  low  point 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year 
1908  instead  of  having  sloped  down- 
ward from  a  high  point  on  March  31, 
1908,  as  was  true  of  the  curves  for 
both  New  York  State  and  Massachu- 
setts. It  should  be  further  pointed 
out  that  the  returns  for  Massachusetts 
were  obtained  quarterly  while  the  re- 
turns represented  by  the  other  curves 
were  obtained  monthly,  consequently 
the  Massachusetts  curves  appear  broken 
at  few  intervals,  and  the  fluctuations 
are  unduly  exaggerated  when  compared 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  other  curves. 


1  A  very  fair  and  lucid  criticism  of  the  unemployment  statistics  collected  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  very  able  description  of  employment  conditions  in  this  country,  was  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  the  report  on  the  "  Cost  of  Living  in  the  Principal  Industrial  Towns  of 
the  United  States  "  recently  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 
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(c)  Summary  of  Quarterly  Reports 
Received  from  Labor  Organizations 
in  Massachusetts  During  the  Years 
1908-1910. 
The  work  of  collecting  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  employment  in  the 
organized  industries  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  first  undertaken  hj  this 
Bureau  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in 
190S.  In  this  report,  therefore,  we  are 
able  to  present  statistics  for  twelve  con- 
secutive quarters.  As  the  quarterly  re- 
turns have  already  been  published  in 
detail  in  Labor  Bulletins1  issued  by  this 
Bureau,  compai'ative  statements  only  are 
presented  at  this  time.  During  the  entire 
period  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
follow  identical  methods  in  the  collection 
and  tabulation  of  the  returns  in  order 
that  the  reports  for  the  successive  quar- 


ters might  be  strictly  comparable  in 
every  respect.  The  returns  on  which 
these  statistics  are  based  were  submitted 
voluntarily  by  officers  of  local  labor 
organizations  on  inquiry  blanks "  which 
were  mailed  to  them  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter. 

The  following  comparative  statement 
shows  the  number  and  membership  of 
the  organizations  reporting  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter  since  the  collection  of 
these  returns  was  inaugurated,  also  the 
number  of  members  unemployed  and  the 
corresponding  percentages.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  show  a  larger  number 
of  reports  received  at  the  end  of  each 
successive  quarter,  and  also,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  last  quarter  in 
1909,  a  larger  membership  reporting. 


Number  and  Membership  of  Organizations  Reporting  and  Number  of  Members  Unem- 
ployed, with  Corresponding  Percentages,  at  End  of  Quarters  Specified. 


Quarters  Ending  — 

Number  Reporting 

Unemployed  —  All 
Causes 

Unemployed  Owing 

to  Lack  of  Work 

or  Material 

Unions 

Member- 
ship 

Members 

Percent- 
ages 

Members 

Percent- 
ages 

March  31,  1908,          .... 

June  30,  1908, 

September  30,  1908, 

December  31,  1908 

March  31,  1909 

June  30,  1909, 

September  30,  1909, 

December  31,  1909 

March  31,  1910,         .... 

June  30,  1910 

September  30,  1910, 

December  31,  1910 

Average  for  1908, 
Average  for  1909, 
Average  for  1910, 

256 
493 

651 
770 

777 
780 
797 
830 

837 
841 
815 
862 

66,968 
72,815 
83,969 
102,941 

105,059 
105,944 
113,464 
107,689 

117,082 
121,849 
118,781 
122,621 

11,987 
10,490 
8,918 
14,345 

11,997 
6,736 
5,451 

10,084 

8,262 
8,518 
6,624 
12,517 

17.9 
14.4 
10.6 
13.9 

11.4 
6.4 
4.8 
9.4 

7.1 
7.0 
5.6 
10.2 

U  2 
8  0 
7  5 

10,832 
9,128 
7,349 

11,302 

9,980 
4,913 
3,873 
5,248 

6,186 
6,570 
4,887 
8,938 

16.2 
12.5 
8.8 
11.0 

9.5      . 
4.6 
3.4 
4.9 

5.3 
5.4 
4.0 
7.3 

12  1 
5  6 

5.5 

At  the  close  of  the  last  quarter  of 
1910  complete  reports  were  received  from 
862  organizations,  or  69.0  per  cent  of 
the  1,250  organizations  in  the  State. 
The  aggregate  membership  of  these  862 
organizations  for  which  complete  returns 


were  received  was  122,621,  or  65.5  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  membership  of  all 
local  labor  organizations  in  the  Common- 
wealth. As  contrasted  with  this  showing 
it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1908   the  number  of  unions 


1  See  Labor  Bulletins  Nos.  59,  61,  62,  63,  64,  66,  69,  71,  72,  74,  77,  and  79.  Bulletin 
No.  59  contains  the  returns  for  March  31,  1908,  Bulletin  No.  61  contains  the  returns  for  June 
30,  1908,  with  comparative  returns  for  the  preceding  quarter,  and  each  successive  bulletin 
enumerated  contains  the  returns  for  the  quarter  just  ended  previaus  to  its  publication,  together 
with   certain   comparable  returns   and  several  pages  of  descriptive  text. 

2  For  specimen  form,  see  page  56. 
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reporting  was  only  256,  representing  a 
membership  of  66,968.  Since  the  work 
was  first  undertaken  the  number  of 
unions  furnishing  returns  has  increased 
in  noticeably  larger  proportion  than  the 
membership  represented,  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  extending 
the  work  the  Bureau's  earlier  efforts 
were  directed  toward  securing,  first  of 
all,  the  co-operation  of  the  larger  unions, 
and  this  having  been  obtained  efforts 
were  then  made  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  smaller  unions. 

On  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  average  percentage  of 
unemployment  for  all  causes  for  the  year 
1910,  based  on  returns  received  at  the 
close  of  each  of  the  four  quarters,  was 
7.5,  while  the  corresponding  average  for 
1909  was  8  and  for  1908  was  14.2.  So 
far  as  these  averages  for  the  successive 
years  are  comparable  they  represent  im- 
proved conditions  of  employment  each 
year  over  the  preceding  year,  the  im- 
provement in  1910  over  1909  being, 
however,  but  slight.  The  corresponding 
average  percentages  of  unemployment 
owing  to  lack  of  work  or  material  for 
1910,  1909,  and  1908  were,  respectively, 
5.5,  5.6,  and  12.1. 


The  percentage  of  unemployment  for 
all  causes  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
in  1908  (just  following  the  period  of 
industrial  depression)  was  17.9,  the  high- 
est percentage  shown  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  specified.  The  lowest  percentage 
was  4.8  at  the  end  of  September,  1909, 
at  which  time  industrial  conditions  had 
become  apparently  quite  normal.  The 
graphic  representation  (see  chart)  of 
the  percentages  unemployed  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  12  quarters  under  con- 
sideration shows  in  general  a  downward 
inclination  for  the  three-year  period,  the 
curve  being  interrupted  by  upward  fluc- 
tuations at  the  points  representing  the 
close  of  the  last  quarter  of  each  year. 
The  curve  thus  represents  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment following  the  industrial  de- 
pression which  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1907  was  most  acute,  while  the  upward 
fluctuations  at  the  close  of  each  year  rep- 
resents the  usual  increase  of  unemploy- 
ment occurring  during  the  winter  months. 

The  following  table  shows  compara- 
tively by  quarters  in  1908-1910  the  per- 
centages of  membership  unemployed  by 
causes : 


Number  of  Members  and  Percentage  Unemployed,  1908-1910:    By  Causes. 
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Lack  of  work  or  material,    . 
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12.5 

S.7 

11.0 

9.5 

4.6 

3.4 

4.9 

5.3 

5.4 

4.0 

7.3 

Unfavorable  weather, 

0.2 

0.1 

i  _ 

0.5 

0.1 

10  0 

0.1 

2.4 

0.1 

'0.0 

0  1 

1.2 

1  Strikes  or  lockouts, 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0  1 

Disability, 

0.7 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

Other  causes, 2 

Totals 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0? 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

17.9 

14.4 

10.6 

13.9 

11.4 
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7.0 

5.6 
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1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent  but  not  zero. 

2  Including  vacations,   temporary  shut-downs  for  repairs,   s 

tock  t 

aking, 

etc. 
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est  percentage  was  16.2  for  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter,  190S.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  percentages  unemployed  for  all 
causes  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
general  tendency  downward  of  the  curve 
representing  these  percentages,  this 
downward  tendency  being  interrupted 
by  upward  fluctuations  to  11.0  per  cent 
for  December  31,  190S,  4.9  for  December 
31,  1909,  and  7.3  for  December  31,  1910. 
As  the  percentage  of  unemployment  on 
account  of  lack  of  work  indicates  pri- 
marily the  condition  of  the  labor  market, 
special  significance  may  be  attached  to 
the  fluctuations  observed  in  these  per- 
centages. The  differences  between  the 
percentages  unemployed  for  this  cause 
correspond  closely  with  the  difference 
between  the  percentages  for  all  causes. 

The  percentages  unemployed  for  the 
several  other  causes  specified  are  more 
constant  factors,  the  variations  of  which 
are  not  determined  by  the  degree  of  in- 
dustrial prosperity  which  may  prevail. 
The  percentages  unemployed  on  account 
of  weather  show  but  little  fluctuation 
except  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  of 
each  year.  Thus  on  December  31,  1908, 
it  was  0.5  per  cent;  on  December  31, 
1909,  it  was  2.4  per  cent ;  and  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910,  it  was  1.2.  On  June  30 
and  September  30  of  each  year  the  per- 
centage unemployed  on  account  of 
weather  was  as  low  as  0.1  per  cent  or 
less. 

No  considerable  fluctuations  in  the 
percentages  unemployed  on  account  of 
strike  and  lockouts,  disability,  or  other 
causes  are  to  be  noted.  Under  strikes 
and  lockouts  the  percentages  ranged  be- 
tween 0.1  per  cent  and  0.7  per  cent; 
under  disability  from  0.7  per  cent  to 
1.4  per  cent;  and  under  other  causes 
from  0.1  per  cent  to  0.8  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  tables1  show- 
ing the  percentages  unemployed  in  the 
leading  cities  brings  out  the  fact  that  in 
Boston,  which  city  included  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  membership  report- 
ing each  quarter  and  in  which  there  was 
a  fairly  general  representation  of  all  or- 


ganized industries  and  occupations  in 
the  State,  the  percentages  unemployed 
corresponded  rather  closely  with  the 
percentages  unemployed  for  the  State  as 
a  whole.  In  the  other  cities  there  was  no 
uniform  correspondence  of  this  nature; 
in  fact,  in  those  cities  which  were  indus- 
trially more  specialized,  practically  no 
uniformity  whatever  was  observed,  the 
percentages  unemployed  in  any  such 
specialized  city  rising  and  falling  usu- 
ally with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  per- 
centages of  unemployment  in  the  major 
industry  of  that  city. 

Similarly  the  percentages  unemployed 
by  industries  *  do  not  strictly  correspond- 
with  the  percentages  for  all  industries, 
although  in  the  building  trades,  which 
included  each  quarter  a  fairly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  aggregate  membership 
represented  by  the  returns,  the  per- 
centages unemployed  did  show  a  fairly 
close  correspondence  with  the  percent- 
ages unemployed  in  all  industries. 

In  the  building  trades  the  highest  per- 
centage reported  unemployed  during  the 
three-year  period  was  25.2  on  March  31, 
1908.  High  percentages  were  also  re- 
ported on  June  30,  1908,  December  31, 

1908,  March    31,    1909,    December    31, 

1909,  and  December  31,  1910.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  conditions  is  more 
marked  in  the  building  trades  than  in 
any  other  group  of  trades,  for  which, 
reason  the  percentages  unemployed  are 
high  at  the  close  of  December  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  close  of  March.  The  high 
percentage  on  June  30,  1908,  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  recovery' 
following  the  recent  industrial  depression 
had  not  become  evident  to ',  any  large 
extent  on  that  date.  The  lowest  per- 
centage •  unemployed  in  the  building 
trades  was  3.1  on  September  30,  1909, 
on  which  date  the  percentage  unem- 
ployed for  all  industries  was  the  lowest 
noted,  namely,  3.0. 

In  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  the 
percentage  unemployed  on  June  30, 
1908,  was  18.2;  on  September  30,  1908, 
it  was  17.1;  and  on  March  31,  1909,  it 


1  See  Labor  Bulletins  referred  to  in  footnote   1  on  page  30. 
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was  12.S.  The  lowest  percentage  re- 
ported was  3.3  on  December  31,  1909. 
In  the  textile  industry  the  highest  per- 
centage unemployed  was  43.9  on  March 
31,  1908,  and  other  high  percentages 
were  reported  on  December  31,  1908 
(20.9),  June  30,  1910  (17.9),  September 
30.  1908  (15.5),  June  30,  1908  (13.6), 
and  December  31,  1909  (12.6).  The 
lowest  percentage  was  5.1  on  September 

30,  1909. 

Under  transportation  the  highest  per- 
centages unemployed  were  13.3  on  March 

31,  190S,  and  8.9  on  June  30,  1908. 
Since  June  30,  1908,  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  unemployment  in  this 
group  of  occupations,  being  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  railroad  employees,  who 
have  been  rather  continuously  employed, 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  em- 
ployees included  within  this  group.    For 


teamsters,  however,  included  in  this 
group  the  percentages  unemployed  have 
shown  wide  fluctuations,  the  percent- 
ages having  been  particularly  high  at 
the  close  of  March  of  each  year. 

Under  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
the  percentages  were  high  during  1908, 
the  percentages  for  the  four  quarters 
having  been,  respectively,  16.6,  17.8, 
16.0,  and  16.3.  On  December  31,  1910, 
the  percentage  was  also  high;  namely, 
14.3.  The  lowest  percentage  was  3.5 
on  September  30,  1909. 

The  above  are  the  leading  industries 
represented  by  returns  received  during 
the  three  years,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 
Comparisons  by  quarters  for  other 
trades  not  considered  above  may  be 
made  by  the  reader,  on  consulting  our 
Labor  Bulletins  Nos.  59,  61,  62,  63,  64, 
66,  69,  71,  72,  74,  77,  and  79.1 


1   See  footnote  1   on  page   30. 
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Table  I.  —  National  and  International  Unions  and  Federations  Having  Affiliated 
Locals  in  Massachusetts  in  1910,  Showing  Total  Number  of  Locals  in  Massachusetts 
and  at  Large. 

Except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  information  presented  in  this  table  was  compiled  from  reports  received 
from  the  respective  organizations  in  1910,  the  reports  for  the  most  part  having  been  received  in  July.  The  Or- 
ganizations preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Names  of  National  or  International  Unions. 


Number 

Total  Number 

of 

of 

Chartered 

Chartpred 

Local 

Local  Unions 

Unions  in 

Massachusetts 

1671 

137 

2  _ 

3   1 

172 

11 

630 

31 

46 

2 

400 

9 

436 

12 

120 

3 

150 

65 

^553 

*  15 

997 

50 

97 

2 

5  110 

3  14 

25 

3 

90 

10 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6  84 

4 

1,850 

131 

5  35 

3  1 

84 

1 

7 

1 

486 

16 

34 

1 

200 
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11 
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s  16 
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1 

«51 
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51 

2 

165 
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350 

9 

52 

4 

120 

2 

132 
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212 

23 

20 

2 

225 

13 

122 

9 

469 

40 

97 

3 

MS 

'  1 

2  _ 

=  30 

235 

13 

48 

3 

24 

4 

90 

2 

22 

2 

802 

7 

79S 

10 

12 

0 

9  702   •    ' 

26 

472 

10 

'American  Federation  of  Labor,        ......... 

*Actors  National  Protective  Union  of  America, 

*Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  International  Union  of  America,  . 
*Barbers  International  Union  of  America,  Journeymen  . 

'Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  America,  International  Alliance  of 
•Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  International  Brotherhood  of  .         . 

•Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of 
•Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of    ...... 

•Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,        .....  ... 

•Brewery  Workmen  of  America,  International  Union  of  the  United 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  International  Union  of  America,      .... 
•Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  International  Association  of 

Building  Laborers  International  Protective  Union  of  America,     . 
•Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United  Cloth  Hat  and          .... 
•Car  Workers,  International  Association  of 

Card  Machine  Operators  L'nion  of  America,  ....... 

Card  Room  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated, 

•Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of  . 

•Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of  ... 

•Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  International  Union  of  North  America, 
•Cement  Workers,  American  Brotherhood  of  .  ...... 

Chandelier  Brass  and  Metal  Workers  of  North  America,  Brotherhood  of 
•Cigar  Makers  Internationa]  Union  of  America,       .  .... 

•Commercial  Telegraphers  Onion  of  America,  The  ..... 

•Coopers  International  Union  of  North  America 

•Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International  Union  of  .         . 

•Elastic  Goring  Weavers  Amalgamated  Association  of  the  United  States, 

•Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of  7 

•Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of 

Engineers  and  Machinists,  Amalgamated  Society  of  8    . 

•Foundry  Employees,  International  Brotherhood  of 

•Freight  Handlers  and  Railway  Clerks  International  Union,  Interior    . 

'Garment  Workers  of  America,  United 

•Garments  Workers  Union,  International  Ladies 

Glass  Workers  Union,  American  Flint     ........ 

•Glass  Workers  International  Association  of  America,  Amalgamated 
•Granite  Cutters  International  Association  of  America,  The  .... 

•Hatters  of  North  America,  United 

*Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  Union  of  America,  International 
•Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union  of  the 
Journeymen    ............. 

•Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders 
International  League  of  America,  ........ 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 

•Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  of  America,  National  Association  of  Heat, 
Frost,  General 

Knights  of  Laboi ,     .         .  ' 

•Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal        .... 
•Laundry  Workers  International  Union,  ....... 

•Leather  Workers  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 

•Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of     . 
••Lithographers  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  of   the 
United  States  and  Canada,  .         .        .        ... 

Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Brotherhood  of  . 

Loomfixers  International  Union,      ........'. 

•Machinists,  International  Association  of 

•Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  International  Brotherhood  of     . 


1  Includes  only  the  locals  directly  affiliated,  i.e.,  those  locals  not  affiliated  through  any  National  or  Interna- 
tional Union. 

2  No  report  received. 

3  Information  obtained  in  1910  by  correspondence  with  local  unions  in  Massachusetts. 
1  Does  not  include  branches  of  these  locals. 

5  As  reported  in  1909. 

6  Includes  those  branches  only  which  are  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada% 

7  The  returns  presented  represent,  as  accurately  as  can  be  determined,  the  combined  returns  for  the  two 
factions  of  this  organization. 

8  Is  represented  in  America  and  Canada  by  the  American  and  Canadian  Council  of  this  Society. 

9  Includes  16  unions  of  apprentices. 
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Table  I.  —  National  and  International  Unions  and  Federations  Having  Affiliated 
Locals  in  Massachusetts  in  1910,  Showing  Total  Number  of  Locals  in  Massachusetts 
and  at  Large  —  Concluded 


Names  of  National  or  International  Unions. 


Total  Number 

of 

Chartered 

Local  Unions 


Number 

of 
Chartered 

Local 

Unions  in 

Massachusetts 


United  States 


*Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of 

*Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amalgamated 
*Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Molders,  Brass  and  Silver  Workers 

Union  of  North  America,      ...... 

*Molders  Union  of  North  America,  International    . 
Musical  and  Theatrical  Union,  American  International 
'Musicians,  American  Federation  of  .... 

Navy  Yards,  Naval  Stations,  Arsenals,  and  Gun  Factories  of  the  United 

States,  National  League  of  Employees  of 

*Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  . 

*Paper  Makers,  International  Brotherhood  of 

•Pattern  Makers  League  of  North  America,     ...... 

•Paving  Cutters  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  . 

•Photo-engravers  Union  of  North  America,  International, 

•Piano  and  Organ  Workers  International  Union  of  America, 

•Plasterers    International  Association  of  the   United  States  and  Canada 

Operative 

•Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters  Helpers  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada,  United  Association  of  Journeymen, 
•Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  of  North  America,  International, 
•Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of 
•Quarry  Workers  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Railroad  Station  Agents,  Order  of  . 
Railroad  Station  Employees,  Brotherhood  of 
•Railroad  Telegraphers,  The  Order  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of 
•Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of 
•Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Conductors  of  America,  Order  of 
Railway  Signalmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of 
•Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association 
•Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Water-proof  Workers  of  the 

and  Canada,  International  Brotherhood  of 
•Seamen's  Union  of  America,  International     . 
•Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Alliance,  Amalgamated 
Shoe  Workers  of  America,  United   ..... 
•Slate  and  Tile  Roofers  Union  of  America,  International 

•Spinners  Union,  International 

State,  City,  and  Town  Employees,  National  Federation  of 
•Stationary  Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of 
•Steam  Engineers,  International  Union  of        .....         . 

•Steam,  Hot  Water,  and  Power  Pipe  Fitters  and  Helpers,  International  As 

sociation  of    ...........         . 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen,  International  Brotherhood  of 
•Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Printers  Union  of  North  America,  International 
•Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  International     .... 

•Stone  Cutters  Association  of  North  America,  Journeymen 

•Stove  Mounters  and  Steel  Range  Workers  International  Union,    . 

•Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated  Associa 

tion  of    ............         . 

•Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Ameiica,  ....... 

•Tailors  Union  of  America,  Journeymen, 

•Teamsters,  International  Brotherhood  of        .....         . 

•Textile  Workers  of  America,  United 

•Theatrical  Stage  Employees  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International 

Alliance  of      ............         . 

•Tile  Layers  and  Helpers  International  Union,  Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and  En- 
caustic  .  

•Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers   International    Union  of 

America,         ........... 

•Typographical  Union,  International        ...... 

•Upholsterers  International  Union  of  North  America,  . 

Weavers,  National  Federation  of 

•Wire  Weavers  Protective  Association,  American     .... 
•Wood  Carvers  Association  of  North  America,  International 
•Woodworkers  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 
Woolsorters  and  Graders  Association  of  the  United  States,  National 


43 
479 

150 

461 

25 

550 


950 

47 

»  77 

105 
56 
35 

266 

502 
296 
38 
151 

16 

25 

140 

840 

450 

152 

575 

23 

'385 

22 

90 

395 

38 

24 

30 

163 

286 

430 

»102 

42 

10 

104 

244 

47 

172 
190 
309 

4  _ 

U25 

220 

33 


2 
1 

15 

26 

1 

26 

23 
56 
5 

36 

7 
2 
5 


32 
13 

1 
8 
2 
7 
5 

21 
4 

22 
6 
2 

18 

4 

3 

12 

28 

3 

7 

'21 

17 

19 

27 
2 
1 
5 
4 
2 

20 

2 

10 

34 

2  34 


24 

1 

684 

17 

«- 

25 

»7 

25 

5 

1 

23 

1 

48 

2 

7 

4 

1  As  reported  in  1909. 

:  Information  obtained  in  1910  by  correspondence  with  local  unions  in  Massachusetts. 

3  Does  not  include  branches  of  these  locals. 

4  No  report  received. 
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Table  II.  —  Number  of  State  and  District  Organizations  Having  Affiliated  Locals  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  Close  of  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 


Classification  . 


Number  op  Organizations 


1908 


1909 


1910 


State  Branches, 

New  England  District  Councils, 
System  Divisions  (Railway  Employees), 
District  Councils,*     ..... 

Carpenters, 

Painters, 

Machinists, 

Others, 

Totals, 


U0 
10 


54 


56 


Table  III.  —  Number  of  Local  Delegate  Organizations  in  Massachusetts  on  December 
81,  1910,  Classified  by  Character  and  Localities. 


Localities. 


Central 
Labor 
Unions 


Build- 
ing 
Trades 
Coun- 
cils and 
Sec- 
tions 


Car- 
penters 
District 

Coun- 
cils 


Joint 
Shoe 
Coun- 
cils 


Allied 
Print- 
ing 
Trades 
Coun- 
cils 


Metal 
Trades 
Coun- 
cils and 
Sec- 
tions 


Textile 
Coun- 
cils 


Other 
Local 
Dele- 
gate 
Organi- 
zations 


Totals 


Boston, 
Brockton,  . 
Fall  River, 
Haverhill, 

HOLYOKE,      . 

Lawrence, 

Lowell, 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford, 

North  Adams, 

Pittsfield, 

Quincy, 

Salem  , 

Springfield, 

Worcester, 

Other  Cities  and  towns  (2    ), 

Totals  (25  Cities  and  12 
Towns). 


20 


£5 


1  The  variation  from  the  returns  as  published  in  the  report  for  1909  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  organization 
classified  in  that  report  as  a  State  Branch  has  been  here  properly  classified  as  a  System  Division.    . 

2  In  this  class  are  included  only  those  district  councils  whose  jurisdiction  covers  only  a  portion  ijf  Massachu- 
setts, such  as  a  county  or  group  of  counties,  but  which  are  not  confined  to  any  single  city  or  town  and  their  im- 
mediate environs. 

•  In  the  report  for  190S  the  number  of  State  and  District  Organizations  was  given  as  54.  (  Later  information 
received  has  justified  a  revision  of  the  total  by  the  elimination  of  three  organizations  which,  properly,  should  not 
have  been  included;  the  corrected  total  therefore  is  51. 
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Table  IV.  —  Number  and  Membership  of  Local  Unions  at  the  Close  of  1909  and  1910: 

By  Localities. 


Localities. 


The  State. 


Adams, 

Athol,    . 

Attleborough, 

Beverly, 

Boston, 

Brockton,    . 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Chelmsford, 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee,     . 

Clinton, 

Easthampton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg,  . 

Framingham, 

Gardner, 

Gloucester, 

Great   Barrington 

Greenfield,    . 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 

Hyde  Park, 

Lawrence, 

Lenox,  . 

Leominster, 

Lowell, 

Lynn,   . 

Malden, 

Marblehead! 

Marlborough, 

Medford, 

Milford, 

Montague, 

Natick, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton, 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

Norwood, 

PlTTSFIELD, 

Plymouth, 

Quincy, 

Rockland, 

Rockport, 

Salem, 

Somerville, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Wakefield, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Webster, 

Westfield, 

Whitman, 

Woburn, 

Worcester, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 


1909 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Existing 


1,244 

10 
8 
5 
6 
245 

53 
4 

12 
3 

12 

10 
7 
3 

30 

29 

11 
6 

13 
4 

12 

26 

32 
6 

44 
4 
3 

43 

56 
9 
3 

15 
3 

11 
3 
6 

33 
6 

10 

26 

»19 

8 

26 
6 

18 
5 
3 

29 
8 

61 

23 
6 

12 
4 
4 

13 
7 
4 

59 
2  107 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 
Mem- 
bership 


1,185 


7 

4 

5 

234 

50 
4 

12 
3 

12 
9 
5 
3 

29 

29 
9 
5 

13 
4 

12 

25 

30 
6 

44 
4 

•3 

40 

52 
9 
3 

15 
3 

11 
3 
6 

33 
6 

10 

25 

*  16 

8 

25 
6 

17 
5 
3 

26 
8 

57 

23 
6 

12 
4 
3 

13 
7 
4 

56 
2  100 


Total 
Member- 
ship 
Reported 


168,037 

944 
652 
153 
512 
61,144 
14,506 
537 

1,164 
185 

1,859 

364 

150 

65 

7,448 

1,637 
354 
123 
799 
155 
611 

5,395 

2,218 
513 

4,770 
134 
111 

4,119 

10,586 

607 

283 

1,161 

99 

668 

82 

350 

7,547 
285 
744 

1,076 

!759 
334 

1,492 
218 

2,180 

1,361 
158 

2,438 
980 

5,849 

1.559 
313 
569 
379 
556 
551 

1,519 
153 

5,338 
2  7  221 


1910 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Existing 


1,250 


9 
5 
6 
262 
50 
5 
9 
3 

12 

10 

6 

3 

37 

27 

10 

6 

13 

3 

14 

29 

35 

7 

40 

4 

1 

40 

57 

7 

4 

14 

i  - 

10 

3 

6 

33 

6 

10 

23 

17 

7 

18 
4 
27 
5 
3 

30 

8 

65 

23 

4 

10 
4 
4 
13 
7 
5 
59 
107 


Total 
Member- 
ship 
Reported 


187,310 

793 
898 
213 
638 
67,044 
16,141 
730 
747 
378 

1,881 

677 

284 

76 

8,003 

1,739 
434 
111 

1,225 
147 
765 

5,058 

2,846 
686 

4,763 
147 
142 

4,160 
11,341 
399 
520 
597 
i  _ 

466 

72 

375 

7,820 

217 

850 

1,036 

826 

267 

1,437 

186 

3,103 

1,417 

225 

3,519 

1,175 

7,297 

1,584 

284 

523 

222 

554 

591 

1,646 

499 

7,043 

10.493 


1  Included  under  "Other  cities  and  towns." 

1  Corrected  returns.    One  union  with  a  membership  of  15  was  improperly  classified  under  "Other  cities  and 
towns"  in  the  1909  report,  and  should  have  been  classified  under  Northampton. 
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Table  V.  —  Number  and  Membership  of  Local  Unions  at  the  Close  of  1909  and  1910: 

By  Industries  and  Occupations. 


Industries  and  Occupations. 


1909 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Existing 


All  Industries. 
Building  and  Stone  Working. 

Building  Trades. 
Bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers, 
Carpenters,   ..... 
Electrical  workers, 
Engineers  (hoisting  and  portable), 
Lathers  (wood,  wire,  and  metal), 
Painters,  decorators,  and  paperhangers, 
Plumbers,  steamfitters,  and  gasfitters, 
Roofers  (slate,  tile,  and  composition), 

Sheet  metal  workers 

Others, 


Building  and  Street  Labor. 
Hod  carriers  and  building  laborers, 
Pavers  and  rammermen, 


Granite  cutters, 
Paving  cutters, 
Quarry  workers, 
Others, 


Stone  Working. 


Clothing. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Boot  and  shoe  workers  (mixed), 
Cutters,  .... 

Edgemakers, 
Lasters,  .... 

Stitchers 

Treers,  dressers,  and  packers, 

Turn  workmen,    . 

Others,  .... 

Garments. 
Garment  workers, 
Tailors  and  dressmakers, 


Hats,  Caps,  Gloves,  and  Furs. 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Others, 


Shirts,  Collars,  and  Laundry. 
Laundry  workers,          .... 
Others, 

Foods,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 

Food  Products. 
Bakers  and  confectioners,     . 
Others, 


Bottlers  and  drivers, 
Brewery  workmen, 


Liquors. 


Cigarmakers, 
Others, 


Tobacco. 


Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 
Leather  workers,  ..... 
Others, 


Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  Goods. 
Employees,   ...... 


Metals,  Machinery,  and  Shipbuilding. 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. 

Blacksmiths, 

Boilermakers,        ...... 

Cutting  die  and  cutter  makers,    . 

Horseshoers, 

Machinists, 

Molders  (iron  and  brass),     .... 
Others, 


1,244 
413 

387 

53 

131 

16 

6 
13 
55 
38 

6 
10 

9 

n 

30 
4 

42 
22 
5 


142 

107 

30 

12 

7 

14 

12 

7 

5 

20 


117 

95 
7 

12 
5 

10 
27 
27 

7 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 
Mem- 
bership 


1,185 
397 

328 
52 

130 
16 
6 
13 
54 
34 


128 

95 
26 
12 
6 
12 
11 
7 
5 
16 


110 

92 
7 

12 
5 
10 
25 
27 
6 


Total 
Member- 
ship 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 


168,037 
36,845 

29,003 

4,972 

14,695 

921 

273 

540 

4,195 

1,829 

71 

661 


4,276 

3,536 

740 

3,566 

2,468 

217 

582 

299 

37,437 

88,959 
8,433 
5,294 
1,600 
4,447 
4,995 
1,882 
2,628 


2,811 

1,995 

816 


349 
210 


186 

6,923 

835 
772 


2,377 
1,077 
1,300 

3,711 
3,146 


928 

823 
102 
721 

105 
105 

8,750 

7,935 
409 
786 
121 
466 
3,208 
2,629 
316 


1910 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Existing 
and 
Reporting ' 


1,250 
410 

341 

52 

135 

16 

6 

12 
59 
35 
6 
11 
9 

30 
27 
3 


152 

107 
28 
13 
7 
14 
12 
7 
5 
21 

S3 
20 
13 

7 
5 
2 

5 
3 


2 

114 

93 
7 

12 
5 
S 

28 

25 


1  In  1910  there  was  no  local  union  in  the  State  for  which  a  statement  of  membership  was  not  obtained. 
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Table  V.  —  Number  and  Membership  of  Local  Unions  at  the  Close  of  1909  and  1910: 
By  Industries  and  Occupations  —  Continued. 


Industries  and  Occupations. 


Miscellaneous  Metal  Manufactures. 
Metal  polishers,  buffers,  and  platers,  . 
Others, 


Employees, 


Shipbuilding. 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

Printing  and  Publishing. 
Compositors,  ....... 

Printing  pressmen 

Others, 

Bookbinding  and  Blankbook  Making. 
Bookbinders, 

Stereotyping,  Electrotyping,  Photo-engraving,  etc. 
Stereotypers  and  electrotypers,    . 

Photo-engravers 

Others,  .        .        .        .        . 

Public  Employment. 

Federal  Employees. 


Employees, 

Municipal  Employees. 
General  employees,       .... 
Park  department  employees, 
Street  department  employees, 
Water  and  sewer  department  employees, 
Others, 


Restaurants  and  Trade. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

Bartenders 

Cooks,  waiters,  and  waitresses,    . 

Trade. 

Clerks  (dry  goods) 

Clerks  (general), 

Clerks  (grocery  and  provision) ,  . 
Others, 

Textiles. 

Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Printing. 
Employees,  .  

Cotton  Goods. 

Loomfixers, 

Mule  spinners, 

Weavers,        ...... 

Others, 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods. 
Employees, 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods. 
Mule  spinners,      ..... 

Wool  sorters, 

Others, 


Transportation. 

Railroads. 
Carmen,  railway, 
Car  workers  and  inspectors, 
Clerks,  railway,     .... 
Conductors,  railway,     . 
Engineers,  locomotive, 
Firemen,  locomotive,    . 
Maintenance-of-way  employees,  . 
Station  agents  and  employees,     . 
Street  and  electric  railway  employees, 
Trainmen,  railroad, 
Others,  ..... 


1909 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Existing 


21 

3 
4 
14 

189 

129 
3 
9 

21 
6 
7 
9 

10 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 
Mem- 
bership 


Total 
Member- 
ship 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 


631 
501 
130 

184 

184 

4,558 

3,658 
2,183 
1,293 


206 


359 
241 


4,926 

1,335 
1,335 

3,691 

1,551 

209 

1,034 

419 

378 

6,806 

5,067 
3,292 
1,775 


500 
198 
534 
507 

14,599 


11,880 
1,503 
1,803 
5,780 
2,794 


18 

2,513 

3 

235 

4 

800 

11 

1,478 

79 

31,875 

22 

16,536 

2 

260 

8 

591 

17 

786 

6 

908 

7 

1,410 

9 

1,577 

9 

982 

8 

1,173 

18 

3,130 

22 

4,132 

16 

1,587 

1910 


Number 

of  Local 

Unions 

Existing 

and 
Reporting1 


Total 
Member- 
ship 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 


51 


5 

7 
9 

1 
1 

21 
3 
4 

14 

187 

129 
3 
12 
19 
6 
7 

10 
9 
10 
19 
21 
13 


758 
554 
204 

483 
483 


4,908 

3,828 
2,314 
1,338 


263 
263 

817 
375 
283 
159 

6,216 

1,098 
1,098 

6,118 

1,932 

180 

2,115 

397 

494 

6,777 

5,024 
3,584 
1,440 

1,763 
522 
219 
467 
545 

16,614 


12,171 
1,671 
1,772 
5,848 
2,880 


3,043 
218 
738 

2,087 

34,819 

19,172 
445 
1,036 
1,206 
937 
1,489 
1,847 
1,260 
1,616 
3,809 
4,276 
1,251 


1  In  1910  there  was  no  local  union  in  the  State  for  which  a  statement  of  membership  was  not  obtained. 
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Table  V.  —  Number  and  Membership  of  Local  Unions  at  the  Close  of  1909  and  1910: 
By  Industries  and  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Industries  and  Occupations. 


Teaming. 

Teamsters  (coal), 

Teamsters  (general),               .... 
Teamsters  (various  special" branches), 
Others, 

Navigation. 
Employees 

Freight  Handling. 
Freight  handlers  and  clerks, 
Longshoremen,     ...... 

Others, 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones . 
Telegraphers .  railroad,          .... 
Others, 

Woodworking  and  Furniture. 

Saw  and  Planing  Mill  Products. 
Employees, 

Cooperage. 
Coopers, 

Wood  Turning,  Carving,  and  Furniture, 
Pattern  makers  (wooden),    .... 
Mattress  makers  and  upholsterers, 
Others, 

Miscellaneous. 

Barbering. 
Barbers 

Glass  and  Glassware. 
Employees 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Employees, 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service. 
Employees, 

Stationary  Enginemen. 

Stationary  engineers 

Stationary  firemen,       ..... 

Theatres  and  Music. 
Musicians,     ....... 

Theatrical  and  stage  employees, 

Others, 

Water,  Light,  and  Power. 
Employees,   ....... 


1909 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Existing 


26 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 
Mem- 
bership 


26 


Total 
Member- 
ship 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 


9,47$ 
2,119 
5,377 
1,930 


4,359 

2,077 

2,017 

265 

858 
833 


2,543 

650 
650 


4 
4 

m 

275 

19 
8 
4 
7 

1,618 
447 
336 
835 

107 

11,847 

?.9 
29 

2,014 
2,074 

3 
3 

w 

146 

3 
3 

242 

2ft 
12 
14 

3,078 
1,296 
1,782 

43 

28 

12 

3 

5,959 

4,978 

763 

218 

1 

- 

1910 


Number 
of  Local 
Unions 
Existing 

and 
Reporting1 


Total 
Member- 
ship 
of  Local 
Unions 
Reporting 


8,9?5 
1.459 
5,355 
2,016 


818 
818 

4,739 

2,129 

2,319 

291 

1,165 
1,125 


2,827 

649 
649 


283 

1,895 
568 
369 
958 

12,853 

2,051 
2,051 

200 
200 

218 
218 


29 
12 

17 

3,711 
1  611 
2,100 

45 

27 

13 

5 

6,18i 

5,155 

503 

526 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1  In  1910  there  was  no  local  union  in  the  State  for  which  a  statement  of  membership  was  not  obtained. 
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Table  VI. 


Number  and  Membership  of  Local  Unions  at  the  Close  of  1909  and  1910 
Having  Women  as  Members:  By  Localities. 


1909 

1910 

Localities. 

Number  of 
Unions 

Membership 
of  Unions  Re- 
porting 

Number  of 
Unions 

Membership 
of  Unions  Re- 
porting 

Report- 
ing 
Member- 
ship 

Having 
Women 

as 
Members 

Total 
Member- 
ship 

Number 

of 
Women 

Report- 
ing 
Member- 
ship 

Having 
Women 

as 
Members 

Total 
Member- 
ship 

Number 

of 
Women 

The  State. 

>  1,185 

»127 

168,037 

11,238 

*  1,250 

'157 

187,310 

18,910 

Athol,        .        .        .        . 

7 

4 

652 

60 

9 

4 

898 

85 

Boston,  . 

234 

16 

61,144 

1,083 

262 

27 

67,044 

2,303 

Brockton, 

50 

13 

14,506 

3,324 

50 

15 

16,141 

4,593 

Fall  River,    . 

29 

5 

7,448 

1,741 

37 

7 

8,003 

2,548 

Haverhill, 

25 

7 

5,395 

732 

29 

7 

5,058 

1,094 

Holtoke, 

30 

3 

2,218 

17 

35 

3 

2,846 

15 

Lawrence, 

44 

5 

4,770 

129 

40 

4 

4,763 

232 

Lowell, 

40 

4 

4,119 

21 

40 

6 

4,160 

410 

Lynn,       .... 

52 

6 

10,586 

522 

57 

10 

11,341 

1,028 

Marlborough, 

15 

4 

1,161 

168 

14 

3 

597 

21 

New  Bedford, 

33 

5 

7,547 

707 

33 

6 

7,820 

1,685 

North  Adams, 

25 

4 

1,076 

80 

23 

5 

1,036 

86 

Pittsfield, 

25 

3 

1,492 

35 

18 

3 

1,437 

38 

Springfield,    . 

57 

6 

5,849 

228 

65 

6 

7,297 

263 

Taunton, 

23 

3 

1,559 

8 

23 

3 

1,584 

10 

Whitman, 

7 

4 

1,519 

295 

7 

4 

1,646 

360 

Worcester, 

56 

3 

5,338 

23 

59 

7 

7,043 

147 

Other    cities   and    towns 
having  women  in  trade 
unions,  .... 

185 

32 

17,456 

2,065 

205 

37 

22,284 

3,992 

Cities  and  towns  having  no 
women  in  trade  unions, 

248 

- 

14,202 

- 

244 

- 

16,312 

- 

1  The  total  number  of  local  unions  in  the  State  at  the  close  of  1909  was  1,244,  of  which  number  1,185  reported 
an  aggregate  membership  of  168,037.  Of  the  59  unions  which  failed  to  report,  only  eleven  represented  occupations 
in  which  women  would,  presumably,  be  employed. 

2  In  1910  there  was  no  local  labor  organization  in  Massachusetts  which  failed  to  report  its  membership. 
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Table  VII.  —  Number  and  Membership 
Having  Women  as  Members 


of  Local  Unions  at  the  Close  of  1909  and  1910 
;  By  Industries  and  Occupations. 


Industries  and  Occupations. 


All  Industries. 

Clothing. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Boot  and  shoe  workers  (mixed), 

Stitchers 

Treers,  dressers,  and  packers, 
Others,  ..... 


Garments. 
Garment  workers, 
Tailoresses  and  dressmakers, 


Hats,  Caps,  and  Furs. 


Employees, 

Shirts,  Collars,  and  Laundry. 
Laundry  workers 


Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 

Tobacco. 

Cigarmakers 

Others,  .         . 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

Compositors, 

Others,  ....... 


Bookbinding  and  Blankbook  Making. 
Employees, 


Employees,  . 
Retail  clerks, 


Restaurants  and  Trade. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants. 


Trade. 


Weavers, 
Others, 


Textiles. 

Cotton  Goods. 


Employees, 


Employees, 


Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods. 


Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods. 


Transportation. 

Railroads. 


Employees, 

Telegraphs. 
Telegraphers  (railroad), 


Employees, 


Musicians, 
Others, 


Employees, 


Miscellaneous. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service. 


Theatres  and  Music. 


Unclassified. 


Number 
of  Unions 

Having 
Women  as 
Members 


Number  of 

Women 
in  Unions 


11,238 


6.U4 

1,782 

3,209 

730 

723 


159 
63 


128 


851 
286 
565 


131 


2,520 

1,955 

565 


119 
119 


255 
22 


44 


Number 
of  Unions 

Having 
Women  as 

Members 


157 


1  The  total  number  of  local  unions  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1909  was  1,244,  of  which  number  1,185  reported 
an  aggregate  membership  of  168,037.  Of  the  59  unions  which  failed  to  report,  only  eleven  represented  occupations 
in  which  women  would,  presumably,  be  employed.. 
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Table  VIII. 


Increase  and  Decrease  in  Membership  of  Identical  Unions  Existing  on 
December  81,  1909,  and  December  31,  1910. 


Boston, 

Brockton, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea,     . 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke,   . 

Lawrence, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

Marlborough, 

New  Bedford, 

North  Adams, 

PlTTSFIELD, 

Quincy, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Worcester, 

Other  cities  and 

Totals, 


Localities. 


Number 

of  Identical 

Unions 


219 
47 
8 
11 
29 
27 
24 
30 
39 
36 
50 
13 
31 
23 
16 
16 
25 
54 
22 
53 

325 


1,098 


Membership 


December 
31,  1909 


5S.935 

14,262 
1,015 
1,851 
7,448 
1,594 
5,362 
2,218 
4,565 
3,876 

10,559 
1,027 
7,491 
1,027 
1,237 
2,154 
2,409 
5,725 
1,533 
5,254 

23,726 


163,258 


December 
31,  1910 


62,316 

16,041 
693 
1,828 
7,768 
1,739 
4,787 
2,399 
4,746 
3,873 

10,152 
578 
7,683 
1,036 
1,370 
2,370 
2,625 
6,660 
1,514 
6,704 

27.S45 


174,727 


Increase  (+) 
or  De- 
crease ( — ) 
in  1910  as 
Compared 
with  1909 


+3,381 

+1,779 

— 322 

—23 

+320 

+  145 

—575 

+181 

+181 

—3 

—407 

—449 

+192 

+9 

+133 

+216 

+216 

+935 

—19 

+1,450 

+4,119 


+11,459 


Table  IX.  —  Benefit  Payments  to  Members  by  International  Organizations  Affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  During  the  Fiscal  Years  ending  in  1908, 
1909,  and  1910. 


Classes  of  Benefits. 

Number  of  International 
Unions  Paying  Benefits. 

Total  Amount  of  Benefits 
Paid  « 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Death  benefits  —  members, 

61 

57 

68 

$1,257,244 

$1,187,044 

$1,320,665 

Death  benefits  —  members'  wives,  . 

4 

7 

10 

31,390 

49,200 

53,492 

Sick  benefits, 

21 

20 

27 

593,541 

731,955 

719,166 

Traveling  benefits,   .... 

4 

4 

5 

51,094 

51,968 

43,000 

Tool  insurance,         .... 

4 

4 

4 

5,872 

5,063 

6,945 

Unemployed  benefits, 

11 

8 

11 

205,254 

484,028 

197,808 

Totals, 

2  [64] 

2  [62] 

2  [72] 

$2,144,395 

$2,509,258 

$2,341,076 

1  Cents  have  been  omitted  in  stating  the  amounts  of  benefits  paid. 

1  Several  of  the  organizations  paid  more  than  one  class  of  benefits,  consequently  the  total  number  of  individual 
'unions  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  numbers  paying  benefits  of  each  class. 
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Table  X.  —  Benefit  Payments  to  Members  by  Local  Unions  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  in  1910:  By  Industries  and  Occupations. 


Amounts  of  B 

enbfits  Paid 

Industhies  and  Occupations. 

Sick 

Accident 

Death 
and 

Out- 
of-Work 
Benefits 

Strike 

Other 

Totals 

Benefits 

Benefits 

Funeral 
Benefits 

Benefits 

Benefits 

Building  and  Stone  Working. 

Building  Trades. 

$9,950.69 

$7,322.96 

$80,671.00 

$2,391  .  02 

$9,308.36 

$6,743.69 

$66,287.61 

Bricklayers,    masons,    and    plas- 

700.00 

1,068.95 

8,012.00 

- 

- 

748  95 

8.529.90 

5,014.59 

4,497.00 

17,694.00 

2,391.02 

8,760.36 

4,279.74 

42,636.71 

Electrical  workers, 

202.25 

208.00 

1,300.00 

- 

300.00 

80.00 

2,090.25 

Engineers  (hoisting and  portable), 

210.00 

- 

25.00 

- 

- 

- 

235.00 

Lathers  (wood,  wire,  and  metal), 

- 

- 

900.00 

- 

90.00 

- 

990.00 

Painters,  decorators,  and  paper- 

hangers,      ..... 

1,929.40 

509.00 

2,850.00 

- 

118.00 

1,425.00 

6,831.40 

Plumbers,  steamfitters,  and  gas- 

1,607.10 

160.00 

625.00 

- 

40.00 

10.00 

2,442.10 

Roofers,          

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sheet  metal  workers,    . 

287.25 

555.00 

865.00 

- 

- 

- 

1,707.25 

- 

325.00 

300.00 

- 

- 

200.00 

825.00 

Building  and  Street  Labor. 

_ 

80.00 

500.00 

- 

_ 

- 

680.00 

Hod  carriersand  building  laborers, 

- 

80.00 

350.00 

- 

- 

- 

430.00 

Pavers  and  rammermen, 

- 

- 

150.00 

- 

- 

- 

150.00 

Stone  Working. 

303.00 

_ 

2,800.00 

- 

120.00 

725.00 

3,948.00 

Granite  cutters 

203.00 

- 

1.4C0.00 

- 

120.00 

725.00 

2,448.00 

Paving  cutters,      .... 

100.00 

- 

100  00 

- 

- 

- 

200.00 

Quarry  workers,    .... 

- 

- 

600.00 

- 

- 

- 

600.00 

Others, 

- 

- 

7C0.00 

- 

- 

- 

700.00 

Clothing. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

53,407.55 

- 

11,350.00 

662.25 

2,134.00 

2,509.75 

69,963.65 

Boot  and  shoe  workers  (mixed),  . 

18,573.22 

- 

4,550  00 

376.50 

500.00 

700  00 

24,699.72 

3  656  21 

- 

1,250  00 

- 

460.00 

450.00 

5,816  21 

Edgemakers,         .... 

1,243.68 

- 

350.00 

- 

- 

114  75 

1,708.43 

4,489.55 

- 

700.00 

5.75 

- 

100.00 

5,295.30 

Stitchers,       ..... 

13,793.06 

- 

1,475.00 

- 

120.00 

400  00 

15,788  06 

Treers,  dressers,  and  packers, 

3,587  67 

- 

300.00 

- 

- 

150.00 

4,037.67 

Turn  workmen,    ..... 

234.28 

- 

100.00 

- 

- 

- 

334.28 

Others, 

7,829.88 

- 

2,625.00 

180.00 

1,054.00 

595.00 

12,283.88 

Garments. 

784.50 

10.00 

350.00 

35.00 

2,640.86 

63.60 

3,883.96 

Garment  workers, 

159.50 

- 

300.00 

35.00 

2,492.70 

12  00 

2,999.20 

Tailors  and  dressmakers, 

625.00 

10.00 

50.00 

- 

148.16 

51.60 

884.76 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Furs. 

360.00 

_ 

770.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,130.00 

Hat  and  cap  makers,    . 

360.00 

- 

570.00 

- 

- 

- 

930.00 

- 

- 

200.00 

- 

- 

- 

200.00 

Laundries. 

_ 

_ 

50.00 

_  ■ 

_ 

_ 

60.00 

Laundry  workers, 

- 

- 

50.00 

- 

- 

- 

50.00 

Others, 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

.  - 

~ 

Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 

Food  Products. 

515.25 

- 

600  00 

- 

40.00 

-    ' 

1,155.26 

Bakers  and  confectioners,     . 

450 . 25 

- 

100.00 

- 

- 

- 

550.25 

Others,           ..... 

65.00 

- 

500.00 

- 

40.00 

- 

605.00 

Liquors. 

_ 

_ 

40.00 

15.00 

_ 

5.00 

60.00 

Bottlers  and  drivers,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brewery  workmen, 

- 

- 

40.00 

15.00 

- 

5.00 

60.00 

Tobacco. 

17,708.78 

800.00 

4,264  00 

5,977.50 

_ 

5,259.05 

33,999.38- 

Cigarmakers 

16,976  78 

800.00 

4,154  00 

5,977.50 

- 

5,259. 'Q5 

33,167  33 

732.00 

- 

100.00 

- 

.- 

- 

S32.00 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 

200.00 

- 

100.00 

- 

-    . 

/ 

300.00 

Leather  workers,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Others,            ..... 

200.00 

- 

100  00 

- 

- 

- 

300.00 

Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  Goods. 

_ 

_ 

mo  oo 

124.00 

_ 

_ 

324.00 

Rubber  workers,  .... 

- 

- 

200.00 

124.00 

- 

- 

324.00 

Metals,  Machinery,  and 

Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. 

12,737.70 

1,335.00 

7,429  00 

1,369.61 

40,319.49 

2,203.05 

65,393  85 

Blacksmiths,          .... 

5.00 

- 

200  00 

- 

- 

5.00 

210.00 

Boilermakers,         .... 

- 

- 

100  00 

- 

5.00 

16  40 

121  40 

Cutting  die  and  cutter  makers,    . 

50  00 

- 

150  00 

- 

- 

25  00 

225  00 

Horseshoers,          .... 

975  00 

520.00 

300  00 

- 

- 

155  00 

1,950  00 

Machinists,    ..... 

981  50 

- 

2,404  00 

1,170  10 

37,574.49 

1,851.65 

43,981  74 

Molders  (iron  and  brass), 

10,221  20 

800  00 

4,275.00 

199.51 

2,725  00 

150.00 

18,370.71 

505.00 

15  00 

15.00 

535.00 
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Table  X.  —  Benefit  Payments  to  Members  by  Local  Unions  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  in  1910:  By  Industries  and  Occupations  —  Continued. 


Industries  and  Occupations. 


Amounts  of  Benefits  Paid 


Sick 
Benefits 


Miscellaneous  Metal  Manufactures. 
Metal     polishers,    buffers,     and 

platers,       

Others, 


Shipbuilding. 
Shipbuilders,        .        .         .        . 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

Printing  and  Publishing. 
Compositors,          .         .         .         . 
Printing  pressmen, 
Others, 

Stereotyping,  Electrotyping ,  etc. 
Stereotypers  and.electrotypers ,  . 
Others, 


Public  Employment. 

United    States    Government    Em- 
ployees. 
Employees 


Municipal  Employees. 
General  employees, 
Park  department  employees, 
Street  department  employees, 
Water  and  sewer  department  em- 
ployees  

Others, 

Restaurants  and  Trade. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

Bartenders 

Cooks,  waiters,  and  waitresses,    . 

Trade. 
Clerks  (dry  goods), 
Clerks  (general),  . 
Clerks  (grocery  and  provision) ,   . 
Others, 


Textiles. 

Cotton  Goods. 
Loomfixers,   . 
Mule  spinners, 
Weavers, 
Others, 


Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Goods. 
Weavers 


Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods. 
Mule  spinners, 
Woolsorters,  .... 
Others,  .... 


Transportation. 

•  Railroads. 

Carmen,  railway, 
Car  workers  and  inspectors , 
Clerks,  railway,     . 
Conductors,  railway,    . 
Engineers,  locomotive, 
Firemen,  locomotive,    . 
Station  agents  and  employees, 
Street  and  electric  railway  em 

,     ployees 

Trainmen,  railroad, 
others, 


Teamsters, 
Employees, 


Teaming. 


Navigation. 


$50.00 


40  00 
10.00 


ISO. 00 
130.00 


1,179.00 
1,179.00 


680.00 
95  00 


375.00 
110.00 


2,673.85 
1,571.85 
1,102.00 

2,608.00 

1,530.00 

400  00 

570.00 

8.00 


SS6.00 
78.00 


212.00 
45.00 


15.00 
15.00 


17,187.91 

235.00 

74  00 

130.00 

2,224.50 

734.80 
455.96 

4,726.40 

8,157.25 

530.00 

665.00 
665.00 

60.00 
50.00 


Accident 
Benefits 


Death 

and 
Funeral 
Benefits 


two.  00 
200.00 


987.66 
508.87 
201  35 

277.33 


370.06 
170.05 


200.00 


4,360.00 
45  00 
10.00 


2,310.00 


10  00 

1,910  00 

75.00 

62.00 
52.00 

200.00 
200.00 


$122.00 
122.00 


6,177.00 

5,227.00 

800.00 

150.00 

1,755.00 

180.00 

1,575.00 


200.00 
100.00 


25.00 
75.00 


3,200.00 
1,575.00 
1,625.00 

1,200.00 
650.00 

550.00 


3,139  00 
587  00 
795.00 

1,637.00 
120.00 


525.00 
225.00 


300.00 


66,734.36 
300.00 
300.00 

325.00 
15,040.00 
6,844.00 


2,809.25 

30,800.50 

315.00 

600.00 
600.00 

SOO.OO 
300.00 


Out- 
of-work 
Benefits 


Strike 
Benefits 


Other 
Benefits 


$139.00 
139.00 


6.00 
5.00 


15.00 
15.00 
10.00 

10.00 


30,094.66 
3,389  51 
12,890  65 
11,000.00 
2,814.50 

200.00 
200.00 

774-40 
774.40 


25.00 


25.00 


$136.00 
135.00 


23.76 
23.75 


863.00 
863.00 


46,000.00 
45,000.00 


262.00 
262.00 


174.80 


174.80 


4,900.00 


3,400.00 
1,500.00 


600.00 


600.00 


1,800.00 
1,800.00 


$5,800.00 
5,800.00 


25.00 
25.00 


300.00 

782.23 


6,907.00 


50.00 

300  00 

680  00 

4.5C0.00 


77.00 
300.00 


550.00 
550.00 


Totals 


$186.00 


175.00 
10.00 


614.75 
614.75 


14,019.00 

13,069.00 

800.00 

150.00 

46,756.00 

180.00 

46,575.00 


6.00 
5.00 


780.00 
195.00 


400.00 


110.00 
75.00 


6,176.85 
3,408  85 
2,767.00 


2,180.00 
400.00 

1,120  00 
192.80 


40,638.44 
4,563.38 
13,887  CO 
16,549.00 
5,539.06 

200.00 
200.00 

1,684-45 
1,169.45 

515.00 


84,894.26 

580  00 

384.00 

180  00 

2,849.50 

15,720  00 

14,389  40 

455.96 

7,570.65 

41,544.75 

1,220.00 

3,117.00 
3,117.00 


1,100.00 
1,100.00 
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Table  X.  —  Benefit  Payments  to  Members  by  Local  Unions  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  in  1910:  By  Industries  and  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Industries  and  Occupations. 


Freight  Handling. 
Freight  handlers  and  clerks, 
Longshoremen,      .         .         .         . 
Others, 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 
Telegraphers,  railroad, 

Woodworking  and  Furniture. 

Saw  and  Planing  Mill  Products. 
Employees, 

Cooperage. 
Coopers, 

Wood  Turning,  Carving,  and  Fur- 
niture, 
Employees, 

Miscellaneous. 

Barbering. 
Barbers, 

Glass  and  Glassware. 
Employees, 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Employees, 

Stationary  Enginemen. 
Stationary  engineers,    . 
Stationary  firemen, 

Theatres  and  Music. 

Musicians, 

Theatrical  stage  employees, 
Others, 

Totals, 


Amounts  of  Benefits  Paid 


Sick 
Benefits 


Accident 
Benefits 


t4,655.00 

2,875.00 

1,500.00 

280.00 

115.00 
115.00 


340.25 
340.25 


100.00 
100.00 


475. SO 
475.20 


3,899.00 
2,899.00 

209.00 
209.00 

95.00 
95.00 

1,125.00 
600.00 
525.00 

193.60 
138.50 
25.00 
30.00 


$131,628.08 


$40.00 
40.00 


15.00 
15.00 


20.00 
20.00 


$15,792.55 


Death 

and 
Funeral 
Benefits 


$1,575.00 

100.00 

1,400.00 

75.00 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 


550.00 
550.00 


460.00 
460.00 


550.00 
550.00 


1,720.00 
1,720.00 


135.00 
135.00 


1,025.00 
575.00 
450.00 

375.00 
375.00 


$142,356.35 


Out- 
of-Work 
Benefits 


32.25 


25.00 
25.00 


20.00 
20.00 


$41,814.69 


Strike 
Benefits 


$60.00 
60.00 


28.00 
28.00 


$108,409.26 


Other 
Benefits 


$50.00 


50.00 


100.00 
100.00 


28.00 
28.00 


113.00 
113.00 


$31,164.37 


Totals 


$6,320.00 

3,015.00 

2,900.00 

405.00 

3,115.00 
3,115.00 


1,097.50 
1,097.50 


560.00 
560.00 


1,106.20 
1,106.20 


4,659.00 
4,659.00 

344-00 
344.00 

95.00 
95.00 

2,263.00 

1,288.00 

975.00 

568.50 

513.50 

25.00 

30.00 


$471,165.30 
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Table  XI.  - —  Number  of  Unions  Reporting  Agreements  Accepted  and  not  Accepted  in 
1910  by  Firms  Within  their  Jurisdiction,  Showing  Specified  Proportions  of  Firms 
Signing  Such  Agreements:  By  Localities. 


Number  of  Unions  Reporting 
Agreements  Signed  by  — 

Number 

of 
Unions 

Having 
Signed 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 

of 
Unions 
Having 
Verbally 
Accepted 
Agree- 
ments 

I  Number 

of 

Unions 

Re- 
porting 

No 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 

Localities. 

All 
Firms 

More 

than 

One-half 

One- 
half  or 
Less 

Doubt- 
ful or 

Not 
Stated 

of 

Unions 
Answer- 
ing 

Inquiry 

The  State.                      189 

85 

106 

210 

590 

121 

468 

1,179 

Beverly,  . 

- 

2 

- 

2 

4 

- 

2 

6 

Boston, 

39 

20 

19 

53 

131 

23 

98 

252 

Brockton, 

15 

S 

3 

12 

38 

2 

9 

49 

Cambridge, 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

5 

7 

Chelsea,    . 

2 

2 

3 

2 

9 

1 

2 

12 

Chicopee, 

1 

1 

- 

3 

5 

- 

5 

10 

Fall  River, 

7 

3 

4 

4 

18 

4 

14 

36 

Fitchbuhg, 

6 

4 

1 

5 

16 

3 

7 

26 

Gloucester, 

6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

13 

Haverhill, 

2 

3 

1 

13 

19 

- 

6 

25 

Holtoke,  . 

5 

3 

6 

7 

21 

4 

6 

31 

Lawrence, 

5 

o 

4 

3 

14 

4 

21 

39 

Lowell, 

5 

2 

6 

5 

18 

2 

17 

37 

Lynn, 

7 

7 

6 

14 

34 

3 

14 

51 

Malden,     . 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

4 

7 

Marlborough, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

6 

13 

New  Bedford, 

3 

1 

5 

2 

11 

4 

IS 

33 

Newburyport, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Newton,    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

9 

North  Adams, 

7 

1 

4 

4 

16 

1 

4 

21 

Northampton , 

2 

- 

2 

3 

7 

1 

7 

15 

Pittsfield  , 

3 

3 

2 

1 

9 

2 

5 

16 

QUINCY, 

6 

1 

- 

3 

10 

2 

13 

25 

Salem, 

7 

2 

6 

4 

19 

2 

9 

30 

Somerville, 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

8 

Springfield  , 

12 

2 

2 

12 

28 

10 

25 

63 

Taunton,  . 

4 

2 

- 

3 

9 

3 

8 

20 

Waltham,  . 

2 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

6 

10 

>  Woburn,    . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

5 

Worcester, 

8 

3 

5 

9 

25 

4 

29 

58 

Other  cities  and  towns,     . 

29 

10 

21 

40 

100 

35 

112 

247 

i 
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Table  XII.  —  Number  of  Unions  Reporting  Agreements  Accepted  and  not  Accepted  in 
1910  by  Firms  Within  Their  Jurisdiction,  Showing  Specified  Proportions  of  Firms 
Signing  Such  Agreements:   By  Industries  and  Occupations. 


Number  op  Unions  Reporting 

Number 
of 

Number 

Number 

Agreements  Signed  by  — 

of 

of 

Number 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

All 

More 

One- 

Doubt- 

Unions 
Having 
Signed 
Agree- 
ments 

Unions 
Having 
Verbally 

Unions 

Re- 
porting 

of 
Unions 

Answer- 

Firms 

than 
One-half 

half  or 
Less 

Not 
Stated 

Accepted 

Agree- 

No 
Agree- 

ing 
Inquiry 

ments 

ments 

Building-      and     Stone 

" 

Working. 

Building  Trades. 

26 

18 

19 

36 

99 

58 

159 

316 

Bricklayers,    masons,    and 

plasterers, 

6 

2 

4 

5 

17 

10 

23 

50 

Carpenters, 

4 

5 

6 

15 

30 

16 

79 

125 

Electrical  workers, 

3 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

5 

15 

Engineers     (hoisting     and 

portable), 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Lathers   (wood,  wire,  and 

metal),     .... 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

5 

4 

10 

Painters,    decorators,    and 

paperhangers, 

2 

o 

4 

5 

13 

15 

25 

53 

Plumbers,  steamfitters,  and 

gasfitters. 

6 

4 

2 

4 

16 

5 

12 

33 

Roofers,       .... 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

Sheet  metal  workers, 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

11 

Others 

- 

2 

3 

5 

4 

9 

Building  arid  Street  Labor. 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

5 

3 

17 

25 

Hod  carriers  and  building 

■-  laborers,  .... 

2 

- 

_ 

2 

4 

2 

16 

22 

Pavers,        .... 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Stone  Working. 

15 

7 

2 

8 

32 

S 

5 

39 

Granite  cutters, 

8 

6 

2 

2 

18 

2 

1 

21 

Paving  cutters,  . 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

4 

Quarry  workers, 

4 

1 

_ 

3 

8 

_ 

_ 

8 

Others,        .... 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

4 

6 

Clothing. 

' 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

19 

8 

16 

46 

89 

_ 

14 

1CS 

Boot    and    shoe    workers 

(mixed),  .... 

5 

1 

3 

15 

24 

_ 

3 

27 

Cutters,       .... 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

12 

_ 

12 

Edgemakers, 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

_ 

1 

7 

Lasters 

- 

3 

2 

5 

10 

_ 

2 

12 

Stitchers,    . 

2 

1 

2 

7 

12 

_ 

12 

Treers,        dressers,       and 

packers,   .... 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

_ 

_ 

7 

Turn  workmen, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

5 

Others 

4 

- 

3 

10 

17 

- 

4 

21 

Garments. 

_ 

2 

8 

4 

u 

& 

16 

$2 

Garment  workers, 

- 

_ 

6 

l 

7 

1 

12 

20 

Tailors  and  dressmakers,   . 

- 

2 

2 

3 

7 

1 

4  • 

12 

Hats,  Caps,  Gloves,  and  Furs. 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

5 

_ 

1 

6 

Employees, 

- 

2 

- 

3 

5 

- 

1 

6 

Shirts,  Collars,  and 

Laundry. 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

_ 

1 

5 

Laundry  workers, 

1 

1 

- 

2 

4 

- 

1 

5 

Food,  Liquors,  and 

Tobacco. 

» 

Food  Products. 

/ 

S 

4 

S 

11 

■   _ 

4 

.     15 

Bakers  and  confectioners,  . 

1 

3 

3 

3 

10 

_ 

2 

12 

Others,        .... 

- 

- 

1 

1 

-_ 

2 

3 

Liquors. 

6 

/ 

5 

4 

16 

_ 

' 

16 

Bottlers  and  drivers, 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

6 

Brewery  workmen,     . 

4 

- 

3 

3 

10 

- 

- 

10 

Tobacco. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

5 

15 

Cigarmakers, 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

5 

13 

Others,        .... 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

Leather  and  Rubber 

Goods. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

4 

6 

Leather  workers, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

•- 

4 

6 

Rubber    and    Gulta  Percha 

Goods. 

- 

; 

_ 

_ 

; 

_ 

.. 

/ 

Rubber  workers. 

- 

l 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

1 
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Table  XII.  —  Number  of  Unions  Reporting  Agreements  Accepted  and  not  Accepted  in 
1910  bxj  Firms  Within  Their  Jurisdiction,  Showing  Specified  Proportions  of  Firms 
Signing  Such  Agreements:   By  Industries  and  Occupations  —  Continued. 


Number  of  Unions  Reporting 
agreement3  slgned  by  — 

Number 

of 
Uniona 
Having 
Signed 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 

of 
Uniona 
Having 
Verbally 
Accepted 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 

of 
Unions 

Re- 
porting 

No 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 

Industries  and 
Occupations. 

All 
Firms 

More 

than 

One-half 

One- 
half  or 
Lesa 

Doubt- 
ful or 
Not 
Stated 

of 
Unions 
Answer- 
ing 
Inquiry 

Metals,  Machinery,  and 
Shipbuilding. 

- 

Iron    and    Steel    Manufac- 
tures. 
Blacksmiths, 

Boilermakers  and  helpers,  . 
Cutting    die    and    cutter 
makers,    .... 
Horseshoers, 
Machinists, 

Molders  (iron  and  brass),  . 
Others 

5 
1 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

IS 

2 

3 
2 
4 
3 
1 

9 
1 

2 
6 

33 
3 
4 

3 

4 
6 
11 
2 

17 
2 
1 

1 
1 
3 
5 
4 

37 
2 
7 

1 

2 
17 
7 
1 

87 
7 
12 

5 

7 

26 

23 

7 

Miscellaneous  Metal  Trades. 

Metal  polishers, 

Others 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

S 

2 

4 
3 
1 

- 

S 
7 
1 

10 
2 

Shipbuilding . 
Employees, 

1 
1 

- 

- 

1 

2 
2 

- 

5 
5 

7 
7 

Printing  and  Allied 
Trades. 

Printing   and  Publishing. 
Compoaitora, 
Printing  pressmen,     . 
Others,        .... 

2 
2 

6 
6 

7 
5 

2 

7 

2 
2 

22 
16 
4 
2 

3 
3 

6 
1 
5 

31 
17 
12 
2 

Bookbinding     and     Blank- 
book  Making. 
Bookbinders, 

- 

_    " 

- 

2 

2 

2 
2 

_ 

/ 

1 

S 
3 

Lithographing  and  Engrav- 
ing. 
Stereotypers   and    electro- 
typers,     .... 
Photo-engravers, 
Othera 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

- 

2 
1 
1 

S 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

2 
2 

1 

5 
3 
3 

Public  Employment. 

Federal. 
Employees, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

4 
4 

4 
4 

Municipal. 
Employees, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 
31 

31 
31 

Restaurants  and  Trade. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants. 
Bartendera, 
Cook3  and  waiters, 

5 
5 

S 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

5 
4 
1 

15 
12 
3 

3 
2 
1 

17 
12 
5 

35 
26 
9 

Trade. 
Retail  clerks, 
Othera,        .... 

1 

1 

3 
3 

4 
4 

2 
1 
1 

10 
9 
1 

_ 

6 
5 
1 

16 
14 
2 

Textiles. 

Cotton  Goods. 
LoomfLxera, 
Mule  apinners,    . 
Weavers,     .... 
Others,        .... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

: 

2 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

1 

23 
7 
2 
6 
8 

25 
8 
4 
7 
9 

Flax,     Hemp,     and     Jute 

Goods. 
Weavers 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

- 

- 

1 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods. 
Employees, 

- 

,    - 

1 
1 

1 

4 
4 

11 
11 

16 
16 

Transportation. 

Railroads. 
Oar  workers, 

Clerks 

Conductors, 

75 

11 

14 

1 

1 

1 

89 
2 
2 
5 

ue 

13 
16 
6 

1 

10 
2 
3 

127 
15 
19 
6 
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Table  XII.  —  Number  of  Unions  Reporting  Agreements  Accepted  and  not  Accepted  in 
1910  by  Firms  Within  Their  Jurisdiction,  Showing  Specified  Proportions  of  Firms 
Signing  Such  Agreements:   By  Industries  and  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Number  of  Unions  Reporting 
Agreements  Signed  by  — 

Number 

of 
Unions 
Having 
Signed 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 

of 
Unions 
Having 
Verbally 
Accepted 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 

of 
Unions 

Re- 
porting 

No 
Agree- 
ments 

Number 
of 

Unions 

Answer- 
ing 

Inquiry 

Industries   and 
Occupations  . 

All 

Firms 

More 

than 

One- half 

One- 
half  or 
Less 

Doubt- 
ful or 

Not 
Stated 

Railroads  —  Con. 

Locomotive  engineers, 

Locomotive  firemen, 

Maintenance   of   way   em- 
ployees, 

Station    agents    and    em- 
ployees, 

Street  and  electric  railway 
employees, 

Trainmen, 

Others,        .... 

4 
6 

4 

1 

14 
12 
8 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

7 

5 
8 
1 

7 
10 

7 

8 

19 
20 
10 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 
10 

9 

10 

19 
20 

12 

Teaming. 
Teamsters, 
Others,        .... 

1 

1 

5 
5 

5 
4 

1 

9 
9 

20 
19 

1 

4 
4 

8 
8 

32 

31 

1 

Navigation. 
Employees, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

Freight  Handling. 
Freight  handlers  and  clerks, 
Longshoremen,  . 
Others,        .... 

5 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

: 

7 
3 
2 
2 

5 
3 
1 
1 

5 
3 
2 

17 
9 
5 
3 

Telegraphs. 
Telegraphers, 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

2 
2 

4 
4 

- 

1 
1 

6 
5 

Woodworking  and 
Furniture. 

Saw  and  Planing  Mill  Pro- 
ducts. 
Employees, 

l 

- 

- 

« 

1 

1 

- 

2 

S 
3 

Cooperage. 
Coopers 

l 
l 

- 

- 

2 
2 

3 
3 

1 
1 

- 

4 
4 

Wood    Carving   and   Furni- 
ture. 
Employees, 

i 
l 

- 

- 

2 

3 
3 

- 

15 
15 

18 
18 

Miscellaneous. 

Barbering. 
Barbers 

5 
5 

9 
9 

4 
4 

2 
2 

20 
20 

4 
4 

5 
5 

29 
29 

Glass  and  Glassware. 
Employees, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S 
3 

3 
3 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Employees, 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

4 
4 

Personal  and  Domestic  Ser- 
vice. 
Employees, 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

1 
1 

: 

1 

1 

2 
2 

Stationary  Enginemen. 
Stationary  engineers, 
Stationary  firemen,    . 

S 
3 

_ 

6 
3 

2 

8 
2 
6 

16 
8 
S 

: 

is 

«4 
9 

29 
12 
17 

Theatres  and  Music. 
Musicians,  .... 
Theatrical  stage  employees, 
Others,        .... 

5 
1 
3 
1 

2 
2 

4 

2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

15 
5 
9 

1 

5 
1. 
1 
3 

22 
18 
3 

1 

4* 

24 
13 
5 

Water,  Light,  and  Power. 
Employees, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Totals, 

189 

85 

106 

210 

590 

121 

468 

1,179 
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SPECIMEN   FORMS   OF  INQUIRY  TO  OFFICIALS   OF   LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS. 


1.    SCHEDULE    SENT  TO   SECRETARIES    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

®fje  (Uommomuealtlj  of  itosarfjuaetta 


Charles  F.  Gettemy 
director 


£/()UKeau  o<£  crtatidticd 

LABOR   DIVISION 

crtate    JriouAe 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 


1.  Name  of  International  Organization, 

2.  Name  and  Address  of  International  Secretary, 

3.  Title  of  Official  Journal 

(If  none  is  published,  kindly  write  "  None.") 

4.  Place  and  date  of  last  convention, 

5.  Place  and  date  of  next  convention, 

6.  Total  number  of  chartered  locals, 

7.  Total  number  of  chartered  locals  in  Massachusetts 

8.  Total  membership  of  chartered  locals  in  Massachusetts, 

9.  Local  unions  in  Massachusetts  affiliated  with  the  International, 

(The  list  may  be  written  in  below  or  enclosed  sepaiately  if  more  convenient.) 


Name  and  Number 
of  Local 

Citt  or  Town  where 
Located 

Name  of  Local 
Secretary 

Address  of  Local 
Secretary 

10.    If  any  local  unions  in  Massachusetts  have  d 
kindly  give  names  of  such  locals,  stating  . 

isbanded  since 

ilso  the  cause  and  date  of  their  disbanding. 

Name  and  Number 
of  Local 

City  or  Town 

Date  of  Disband- 
ing 

Cause  of  Disband- 
ing 



This  Bureau  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  Constitution  and  By-laws 
as  last  amended,  and  also  a  copy  of  your  last  convention  report. 


Date. 


Information  supplied  by .  . 
Official  position, 
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2  (a).    SCHEDULE  SENT  TO  DELEGATE  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 
DELEGATE   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Report  for 

(date) 

NOTICE.  —  The  Bureau  is  desirous  that  each  question  be  answered  or  that  the  reason  for  not 
doing  so  be  stated  in  each  case  in  order  that  further  correspondence  may  be  rendered  unnecessary. 
If  any  question  is  not  applicable  to  your  organization,  mark  a  cross  (XI  opposite  such  question. 
Where  the  proper  answer  is  "NONE"  this  word  should  be  written  in  order  that  we  may  know  that 
the  question  has  been  considered  by  you. 

TRADE   UNION   DIRECTORY. 

To  be  filled  out  by  Secretary.  Kindly  make  any  necessary  corrections. 

1.  What  territory  is  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  organization? 

2.  Official  name  of  organization? 


3.  Date  of  organization? 

4.  With  what  International  Union  is  your  organization  affiliated? , 


5.   With  what  other  organizations  is  your  organization  affiliated? 

Name  of  Organization.  Date  of  Affiliation. 


6.  Place  of  meeting 

7.  Time  of  meeting 

8.  Address  of  business  office Telephone  number 

9.  Name  and  address  of  president 

10.  Name  and  address  of  recording  secretary 

11.  Name  and  address  of  financial  secretary 

12.  Name  and  address  of  business  agent 

13.  When  does  the  next  election  of  officers  occur? 

14.  What  dues  do  the  local  affiliated  unions  pay  to  your  organization?     $ per 

15.  If  your  organization  has  a  printed  constitution  or  by-laws,  will  you  kindly  enclose 

a  copy? 

AGREEMENTS. 

It  is  desired  that  only  such  agreements  be  reported  as  may  have  been  adopted  by  your  organiza- 
tion in  behalf  of  two  or  more  local  unions  directly  affiliated  with  your  organization. 

16.  Does  your  organization  negotiate  with  employers  or  employers'  associations  for  agreements 

or  working  rules  in  behalf  of  the  local  unions  affiliated  with  your  organization? ■ 

If  so,  kindly  answer  the  following  inquiries:  ■    '_ 

17.  In  what  year  did  your  organization  make  its  first  written  agreement  with  employers? 

18.  When  did  your  present  written  agreement  go  into  effect? 

19.  When  does  this  agreement  expire? 

20.  How  many  firms  have  adopted  this  agreement? 

21.  How  many  firms  which  employ  persons  eligible  to  join  the  union  have  not  signed  this  agree- 

ment?   

22.  If  your  organization  has  adopted  a  new  trade  agreement  since » 

will  you  kindly  enclose  a  copy? 
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2  (b).    SCHEDULE  SENT  TO  DELEGATE  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 
DELEGATE   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Report  for 

(date) 

TRADE   UNION   DIRECTORY. 

In  order  that  the  Trade  Union  Directory  issued  annually  by  this  Bureau  may  include  all  the 
local  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  kindly  fill  out  the  following  form: 

23.  Name  of  organization 

24.  Number  of  delegates  in  your  organization 

25.  Number  of  local  unions  affiliated  with  your  organization 

26.  LOCAL  UNIONS  AFFILIATED. 


Name  and  Number   of 
Local  Unions 

City  or 

Town  where 

Located 

Name  of  Secretary 

Address  of  Secretary 

Date  . 


Information  supplied  by. 

Official  position 

Address 
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3.    SCHEDULE   SENT  TO   SECRETARIES  OF  LOCAL  LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

LOCAL  LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Report  for  June  30,  1910. 

NOTICE.  —  The  Bureau  is  desirous  that  each  question  be  answered  or  that  the  reason  for  not 
doing  so  be  stated  in  each  case  in  order  that  further  correspondence  may  be  rendered  unnecessary.  If 
any  question  is  not  applicable  to  your  organization,  mark  a  (X)  opposite  such  question.  Where  the 
proper  answer  is  "NONE"  this  word  should  be  written  in  order  that  we  may  know  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  considered  by  you.  Any  further  statement  with  reference  to  your  organization  may 
be  written  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  slip  or  attached  thereto. 

TRADE   UNION   DIRECTORY. 

To  be  filled  out  by  Secretary.  Kindly  make  any  necessary  corrections. 

1.  City  or  town  where  union  is  located 

2.  What  other  cities  or  towns  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  local  union? 

3.  Name  and  local  number  of  union 


4.  Date  of  organization 

5.  Date  of  next  election  of  officers 

6.  Place  of  meeting 

7.  Time  (day  of  week  and  hour)  of  meeting. 

8.  Name  and  address  of  recording  secretary. 

9.  Name  and  address  of  financial  secretary. 
10.  Name  and  address  of  business  agent 


(Signature  of  Secretary  or  other  official  supplying  the  above  information.) 
Date 


(Official  position.) 
(Address.) 
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5.    SCHEDULE   SENT  TO  SECRETARIES  OF  LOCAL   LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

Report  for  191  0. 

NOTICE.  —  The  Bureau  is  desirous  that  each  question  be  answered  carefully  in  order  that  fur- 
ther correspondence  may  be  rendered  unnecessary.  Where  the  proper  answer  is  "NONE"  this  word 
should  be  written  in  so  that  we  may  know  that  the  question  has  been  considered  by  you.  Remarks 
with  reference  to  any  question  may  be  written  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form. 

1.  City  or  town  where  your  organization  is  located? 

2.  Name  and  local  number  of  your  organization? 


BENEFITS. 


3.  Form  of  Benefits  Paid  during  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ending 1910. 

Number 

of  Members  oi 

your  Local 

Receiving 

Benefits 

Total 
Payments  to 

Members 

of  your  Local 

from  your 

Local 
Treasury 

Total 
Payments  to 

Members 
of  your  Local 

from  your 

International 

Treasury 

Total 
Payments  to 

Members 
of  your  Local 
from  both  the 

Local  and 

International 

Treasuries 

(a)  Sick  benefits 

(b)  Accident  benefits 

(c)  Death  or  funeral  benefits  (members) 

(d)  Death    or    funeral    benefits    (members' 

wives)      ....... 

(e)  Out-of-work    benefits     (not    including 

strike) 

(f)  Strike  benefits 

(g)  Old-age  or  superannuation  benefits   . 

$ 

$ 

S 

Totals 

$ 

$ 

g 

AGREEMENTS. 

4.  Does  your  local  union  negotiate  with  employers  or  employers'  associations  for  agreements 

or  working  rule3? If  so,  will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  inquiries: 

5.  In  what  year  did  your  local  union  make  its  first  written  agreement  with  employers? 

6.  When  did  your  present  written  agreement  go  into  effect? 

7.  When,  according  to  its  terms,  will  this  agreement  expire? 

8.  How  many  firms  have  actually  signed  this  agreement? How  many  firms  have 

verbally  accepted  it? 

9.  How  many  firms  which  employ  persons  eligible  to  join  the  union  have  not  accepted  this 

agreement? 

10.  Was  your  present  agreement  a  result  of  direct  negotiations  between  your  organization 

and  the  employers,  or  was  it  the  result  of  arbitration  (i.  e.,  a  decision  by  a  third  dis- 
interested party? 

11.  Do  the  terms  of  your  present  agreement  vary  in  different  shops  or  are  they  uniform  for 

all  shops? 

12.  Kindly  enclose  a  copy  of  your  present  written  agreement  and  working  rules. 

CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS. 

13.  The  latest  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  your  local  union  on  file  was 

received If    you    have    a    later    edition    kindly 

enclose  a  copy. 

Information  supplied  by 


Date. 


Official  position . 

Address , 
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6.    SCHEDULE  SENT  QUARTERLY  TO  SECRETARIES  OF  LOCAL 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Report  for 

(date) 


Notice.  —  The  Bureau  is  desirous  that  each  question  be  answered  carefully  in  order  that  fur- 
ther correspondence  may  be  rendered  unnecessary.  Where  the  proper  answer  is  "NONE"  this  word 
should  be  written  in  so  that  we  may  know  that  the  question  has  been  considered  by  you.  Remarks 
with  reference  to  any  question  may  be  written  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  slip. 


1.  City  or  town  where  your  organization  is  located , 

2.  Name  and  local  number  of  your  organization .  .  . 

3.  Occupation  or  kind  of  work  done 


EMPLOYMENT  AND   MEMBERSHIP. 

4.    How  many  members  of  your  local  organization  were  idle  on  the  date  specified  above? 


a.  Number  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work  or  material,   .      Men Women . 

b.  Number  idle  on  account  of  weather,  .  .  .      Men Women. 

c.  Number  idle  on  account  of  strike  or  lockout,       .  .      Men Women . 

d.  Number  idle  on  account  of  sickness,  accident,  or  old  age,     Men Women . 

e.  Number  idle  on  account  of  other  reasons,    f Men Women. 

Specify  reasons,  [ Men Women. 


f.    Total  number  idle  on  the  date  specified,      .  .  .      Men Women. 


5.   Total   membership   of   local   organization   on   the   date 

specified  above,    ........      Men . Women . 


(Signature  of  Secretary  or  other  union  official  supplying  the  above  information.) 


Date. 


(Official  position.) 


(Address.) 
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THE   LABOR   BULLETIN. 
The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  all  labor  bulletins  issued  by  this 
Bureau.    Those  numbers  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  out  of  print.    All 
other  numbers  listed  below  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants  upon  receipt 
of  6  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing. 

•No.  1,  January,  1897.    Pay  of  City  Laborers  —  Savings  in  Massachusetts. 

•No.  2,  AprU,  1897.    Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1887-1894  —  Prison  Industries  in  Massachusetts 

—  The  Cotton  Industry  —  A  Tramp  Census. 

•No.  3,  July,  1897.  Hours  of  Labor  —  Model  Houses  —  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  — 
Comparative  Wages  and  Earnings. 

•No.  4,  October,  1897.  Wages  under  Contracts  for  Public  Work  —  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Relief  Department  —  Accidents  to  Employees  in  Massachusetts. 

•No.  5,  January,  1898.  Cotton  Manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  —  Home  Ownership  in 
Massachusetts. 

•No.  6,  April,  1898.  Wealth  Accumulation  Through  Life  Insurance  —  The  Legislation  of 
1897  Relating  to  Hours  of  Labor,  and  to  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  —  Quarterly 
Report  on  Employment  and  Earnings. 

•No.  7,  July,  1898.    The  Improvement  of  the  Slums  in  London  —  The  Productive  Age. 

•No.  8,  October,  1898.  Hours  of  Labor  in  Domestic  Service  —  The  Objections  to  Domestic 
Service. 

•No.  9,  January,  1899.  Comparative  Position  of  Boston  Wages,  1870-1898  — German  and 
French  Progress  in  Weaving  —  The  Aims  of  Trades  Unions  in  England  —  The  Maintenance  of 
the  Standard  of  Living. 

No.  10,  April,  1899.  Labor  Legislation  of  1898  —  Trade  Unionism  in  Massachusetts  Prior 
to  1880  —  Contracts  with  Workingmen  upon  Public  Work  —  Foreign  Labor  Disturbances  in  1897. 

•No.  11,  July,  1899.    Certain  Tenement  Conditions  in  Boston. 

•No.  12,  October,  1899.    A  Study  of  Charity  Statistics. 

•No.  13,  February,  1900.  Social  Conditions  in  Domestic  Service  —  Employment  and  Un- 
employment in  the  Textile  Industries  —  The  Collateral  Legacy  and  Succession  Tax. 

No.  14,  May,  1900.  Free  Public  Employment  Offices  —  Unemployment  in  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  and  Paper  Industries  —  Legislation  Affecting  Hours  of  Labor,  1899. 

_  No.  15,  August,  1900.  Household  Expenses  —  Comparative  Occupation  Statistics  for  the 
Cities  of  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and_  Taunton —  Subjects  Pertaining  to  Labor  Considered 
in  the  Latest  Reports  of  American  Statistical  Bureaus  —  Massachusetts  Labor  Legislation  in  1900. 

•No.  16,  November,  1900.  Persons  Employed  in  Massachusetts  Industries  —  Three  Leading 
Massachusetts  Professions  —  Recent  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  Boston. 

•No.  17,  February,  1901.  Occupations  of  Residents  of  Boston  —  Unemployment  in  Boston 
Building  Trades  —  Conjugal  Condition  of  Women  Employed  in  Restaurants  —  Comparative 
Earnings  in  Five  Leading  Industries  —  Resident  Pupils  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  in  Boston. 

•No.  18,  May,  1901.  Social  Statistics  of  Workingwomen  —  Residential  Conditions  of  Women 
and  Girls  Employed  in  Trade  and  Manufactures. 

•No.  19,  August,  1901.  The  Relative  Cost  of  Home-cooked  and  Purchased  Food  —  Legis- 
lation of  1900  affecting  Hours  of  Labor  —  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor,  1900  —  Semi-Annual 
Record  of  Strikes  —  The  Saturday  Half-holiday  for  City  Employees  —  Massachusetts  Labor 
Legislation,  1901. 

•No.  20,  November,  1901.  Statistics  of  Retail  Trade  —  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New 
Zealand  —  Women  in  Industry  —  Quarterly  Record  of  Strikes  —  Historical  Note  on  the  Eight- 
hour  Movement. 

•No.  21,  February,  1902.  The  Physically  Defective  Population  in  Massachusetts  in  Rela- 
tion to  Industry  —  Distribution  of  the  Industrial  Population  of  Massachusetts  —  Compulsory 
Arbitration  in  New  South  Wales  —  Quarterly  Report  on  Strikes. 

•No.  22,  May,  1902.  Rates  of  Wages  in  City  Employment  —  The  Progress  of  Co-operation 
in  Great  Britain. 

•No.  23,  August,  1902.  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor,  1901  —  Directory  of  Labor  Or- 
ganizations in  Massachusetts. 

No.  24,  November,  1902.  Classes  Occupied  in  Massachusetts  Manufactures  —  Directory 
of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts  (Revised). 

No.  25,  February,  1903.  The  Ghinese  in  Massachusetts  —  The  Unemployed  for  a  Year  — 
Retired  With  a  Competency  —  Dependents  Upon  Public  or  Private  Charity  —  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  in  Massachusetts  for  Twenty  Years. 

•No.  26,  May,  1903.  Trade  and  Techincal  Education  in  Massachusetts  —  Laws  Relating  to 
Child  Labor. 

No.  27,  August,  1903.  Aliens  in  Industry  —  Immigration  Act  of  the  United  States  —  Labor 
Day  —  Labor  Legislation,  1903. 

•No.  28,  November,  1903.    Aliens  and  Citizenship  —  Proportional  Earnings  and  Production 

—  Trade  and  Technical  Education  —  Labor  Legislation  in  Other  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 
No.  29,  January,  1904.    Eight-hour  Day  —  Licensing  of  Barbers  —  Early  Closing  and  Half- 
holiday  Laws  of  Australia  —  Proprietors  —  Palaces  for  the  People. 

No.  30,  March,  1904.  National  Trades  Associations  —  Massachusetts-born  living  in  other 
8tates  —  Industrial  Betterments  —  A  Partial  Religious  Canvass  of  Boston. 

No.  31,  May,  1904.    City  Labor  in  Massachusetts  —  Average  Retail  Prices. 

No.  32,  July,  1904.  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts  —  Net  Profits  of 
Labor  and  Capital  —  The  Inheritance  Tax  —  Absence  after  Pay  Day  —  Pay  Day  of  Navy  Yard 
Workmen  —  Labor  Legislation  in  Massachusetts,  1904. 

•No.  33,  September,  1904.  Labor  and  Education  —  Night  Work  in  Textile  Mills  — Massa- 
chusetts Trade  Union  Directory,  1904. 

No.  34,  December,  1904.  Increases  in  the  Cost  of  Production  —  Strike  of  Cotton  Mill  Opera- 
tives in  Fall  River  —  Average  Retail  Prices  —  Absence  after  Pay  Day,  No.  2. 

No.  35,  March,  1905.  The  Wage-earner  and  Education  —  Free  Employment  Offices  — 
Legislation  relating  to  Employment  of  Women  and  Children. 

No.  36,  June,  1905.  Census  of  Tramps  and  Vagrants,  1905  —  The  Loom  System  —  Weekly 
Day  of  Rest  —  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  —  The  Census  Enumerators  of  1906 

—  Average  Retail  Prices. 

•No.  37,  September,  1905.  Work  of  the  Bureau  —  Earnings  of  Cotton  Mill  Operatives  — 
Old  Age  Pensions  —  Trade  Union  Directory  of  Massachusetts,  1905. 

•No.  38,  December,  1805.  The  First  Trade  Census  —  Schools  of  Industrial  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  —  Industrial  Schools  of  the  Christian  Associations  —  Directory  of  Employers'  Asso- 
ciations —  Average  Retail  Prices  —  Alien  Arrivals  Destined  for  Massachusetts. 

•No.  39,  January,  1906.  Massachusetts  Immigrants  —  A  lcc hoi  in  the  Trades  —  Legislation 
Affecting  Hours  of  Labor  and  Employment  of  Women  and  Children,  1905. 

No.  40,  March,  1906.    The  taking  of  a  Census  —  The  True  Basis  of  Political  Representation 

—  The  Restriction  of  Immigration  —  Free  Employment  Offices  —  Trade  Unions,  United  States 
and  Foreign  Gountries  —  Wages  Paid  Employees  in  the  Navy  Yard  and  Private  Establishments. 


No.  41,  May,  1906.  Occupations  of  Oiil  Graduates  —  The  Distribution  of  Wealth  —  Tot 
Inheritance  Tax  in  the  United  States  —  Five  Years'  Strike  in  Massachusetts  —  The  Fall  River 
Sliding  Scale  of  Wages  —  Welfare  Work  Among  the  Cotton  Mills  of  Lowell  —  Nationality  of 
Lowell  Cotton-mill  Operatives  —  Average  Retail  Prices,  April,  1904,  1905,  1906. 

No.  42,  July,  1906.  Non-collectible  Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers*  Pledges  —  Hours  of 
Labor  in  Certain  Occupations. 

No.  43,  September,  1906.  The  Organizing  of  Trade  Schools  —  Textile  Sehools  in  the 
United  States  —  Maternity  Aid  —  Stone-meal  as  a  Fertilizer  —  Injunctions  against  Strikes  and 
Boycotts  —  Trade  Union  Directory,  1906. 

No.  44,  December,  1906.  A  Living  Wage  —  Divorces  in  Massachusetts,  1860-1904  —  Average 
Retail  Prioes  —  Directory  of  Employers'  Associations. 

No.  45,  January,  1907.  Income  and  Inheritance  Taxes  —  Railroad  Pensions  —  Convict 
Labor  in  Massachusetts  —  Magazine  Articles  on  Labor  Topics,  1906. 

No.  46,  February,  1907.  Unemployment  in  Massachusetts  —  The  Massachusetts  State 
Free  Employment  Office  —  Insurance  against  Unemployment  in  Foreign  Countries  —  The 
Metropolitan  District  —  Labor  Legislation,  United  States  and  Canada,  1906. 

No.  47,  March,  1907.  Boston's  Tax-payers  —  Distributive  Co-operation  in  New  England  — 
Industrial  Education  for  Shoe  Workers  —  Technical  Education:  England  and  the  United  States 
—  The  State  Free  Employment  Office  —  Labor  Legislation  in  Foreign  Countries. 

No.  48,  April,  1907.  Manufactures:  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  1900-1905  —  The  Ger- 
man Workman  —  Business  Advertising  —  Postal  Savings  Banks  —  The  State  Free  Employment 
Office. 

•No.  49,  May,  1907.  Manufactures:  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  1900-1905,  No.  2  — 
Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts,  1897-1906  —  Average  Retail  Prices,  April,  1907  — 
The  Massachusetts  State  Free  Employment  Office. 

No.  50,  June,  1907.  Manufactures:  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  1850-1905,  No.  3  — 
Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts,  1906  —  Free  Employment 
Offices. 

No.  51,  July-August,  1907,  Place  of  Birth  of  Inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  City 
of  Boston  —  Census  of  the  Deaf  —  Wage  agreements  in  Fall  River  Cotton  Mills  —  Free  Employ- 
ment Offices  in  Foreign  Countries  —  Munioipal  Pawnshops  in  France  and  Germany  —  Employ- 
ees' Mutual  Benefit  Associations  in  Massachusetts,  1906  —  Movement  of  Manufacturing  Estab- 
lishments in  Massachusetts,  1906  —  Factory  Construction  in  Massachusetts,  1906 — Failures  in 
Massachusetts,  1906. 

•No.  52,  September,  1907.  Editorial  Review  —  George  Edwin  McNeill;  A  Memorial  by 
Frank  K.  Foster  —  Standard  Length  of  Print  Cloth  Cuts  —  Trade  Union  Directory,  1907. 

No.  53,  October,  1907.  Editorial  Review  —  Census  of  Acute  Diseases  —  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts. 

No.  54,  November,  1907.  Editorial  Review  —  Gensus  of  Chroma  Diseases  —  Shipbuilding 
in  Massachusetts. 

No.  55,  December,  1907.  Editorial  Review —  Census  of  the  Maimed,  Lame,  and  Deformed — 
Retail  Prices,  October,  1907  —  The  Need  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  Textile  Industry  —  Re- 
cent Foreign  Labor  Legislation. 

No.  56,  January,  1908.  Editorial  Review  —  Conciliation  in  British  Trade  Disputes  — 
The  Immigrant  Population  of  Massachusetts  —  Employers'  Associations  —  Extracts  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  New  State  of  Oklahoma. 

No.  57,  February,  1908.    The  Unemployment  Situation  in  Massachusetts. 

No.  58,  March-April,  1908.  Labor  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  1907  —  Labor  Legisla- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  1907  —  Legal  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  United  States  —  Comparative  Surveys 
of  Labor  Legislation.' 

•No.  59,  May,  1908.  Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  April  1,  1908  —  Recent  Court 
Decisions  Affecting  Labor. 

No.  60,  June-July,  1908.  Labor  Legislation  in  Massachusetts,  1908  —  Legislative  Action 
on  Bills  Relating  to  Labor,  1908  —  The  Reduction  in  Wages  in  Fall  River. 

No.  61,  September,  1908.  Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  June  30,  1908  —  Mas- 
sachusetts Trade  Union  Directory  for  1908. 

No.  62,  January,  1909.  Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  September  30,  1908  — 
Recent  Decisions  of  Massachusetts  Courts  —  Recent  Foreign  Labor  Legislation. 

•No.  63,  April,  1909.  Carroll  D.  Wright:  A  Memorial  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Elliott,  D.D.  —  Em- 
ployment in  the  Organized  Industries,  December  31,  1908  —  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Mas- 
sachusetts—  Employers'  Associations,  1909  —  Labor  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  1908. 

No.  64,  May,  1909.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  March  31,  1909. 
•No.  65,  July,  1909.    Tuberculosis  in  the  Industries  of  Massachusetts. 

No.  66,  AugU3t,  1909.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  June  30,  1909. 

No.  67,  September,  1909.    Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

No.  68,  October,  1909.    Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts,  1909. 
•No.  69,  November,  1909.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  September,  30,  1909. 

No.  70,  December,  1909.    Labor  Injunctions  in  Massachusetts. 
•No.  71,  February,  1910.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  December,  31,  1910. 

No.  72,  May,  1910.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  March  31,  1910. 
•No.  73,  June,  1910.    Labor  Legislation  in  Massachusetts,  1910.  (Text  of  laws  reprinted  in 
No.  84.) 
•No.  74,  July,  1910.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  June  30,  1910. 
•No.  75,  August,  1910.    Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from 
Massachusetts,  1909.  ' 

•No.  76,  September,  1910.    Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts,  1910. 

No.  77,  October,  1910.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  September  30,  1910. 

No.  78,  December,  1910.  Litigation  arising  from  Labor  Disputes  and  Related  Causes  in  the 
Massachusetts  Courts. 

No.  79,  February,  1911.    Employment  in  the  Organized  Industries,  December  31,  1910. 
•No.  80,  April,  1911.    Quarterly  Report  on  the  State  of  Employment,  March  31.  1911. 

No.  81,  May,  1911.  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from 
Massachusetts,  1910. 

No.  82,  July,  1911.    Quarterly  Report  on  the  State  of  Employment,  June  30,  1911. 

No.  83,  September,  1911.    Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts,  1911. 

No.  84,  October,  1911.    Labor  Legislation  in  Massachusetts,  1911,  with  text  of  laws  of  1910. 

No.  85.  November.  1911.    Quarterly  Report  on  the  State  of  Employment,  September  30, 

No.  86,  December  1, 1911.  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours 
of  Labor.  1910. 

No.  87,  December  15, 1911.    Third  Annual  Report  on  Labor  Organizations,  1910. 


3,  P.  L.  Bindery. 
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